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Pattern for Expansion 


Expansion is inherent in the nature of the chemical 
industry. Many of its basic raw materials are in 
plentiful supply. Its methods are scientific, and its 
markets are industry-wide. 

The chemical industry is, in fact, more than an 
industry by itself; it is increasingly a part of many 
industries, and its products provide foundations 
for expansion and growth in an ever-broadening 
number of fields. 

In addition, the chemical industry is a source of 
new industries, some of which, such as plastics, 
antibiotics and synthetic fibers, are exerting sub- 
stantial effects on our economic life. 


American Cyanamid Company, as a leader in 


the chemical industry, has planned its pattern for 
expansion on a policy of helping its customers to 
grow...through the development of new and 
better products developed by chemical research. 


© Cc) 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 























THE STORY OF A BUSINESS 
THAT’S READ BY MORE PEOPLE 
MANY A BEST SELLER 


THAN 








Uncle Sam’s busy mail carriers recently delivered more than a 


million and a quarter copies of a newly published book. You 


wouldn’t exactly call it a best seller, yet it has no doubt already 


been read by more people than many books on the best seller list. 


Every line in this book is true, yet for sheer drama it sets a pace 


that fiction would find hard to follow. It is the most modern 


of modern history — American history — newly made and still 


to be made. 





I. is the latest edition of the 
report that goes each year from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to its shareowners—the 
people who provide the money to build 
the telephone system. 

In our school history books we 
read with a sense of wonder about the 
laying of a cable across the Atlantic 
that carried messages in faint dots 
and dashes. 

[his modern history book tells of 
a new kind of cable soon to be laid on 
the ocean floor that will carry thirty- 
six messages at one time from conti- 
nent to continent, not in dots and 
dashes but in the human voice itself. 

it tells the dramatic story of tele- 
Vision networks serving 161 cities, of 


network color television soon to be in 
the American home. 

It tells of guided missiles that will 
guard our great cities against air at- 
tack, and of telephone warning sys- 
tems reaching to the far northern 
shores of our continent. 

It tells of new devices coming 
out of the laboratory and into the 
telephone system. One of the most 
striking of these is the tiny transistor 
—the mighty mite of our electronic 
world. 

But these dramatic chapters are 
dwarfed by all that is implied in the 
simple statements that America in 
1953 passed the fifty million mark in 
telephones, that 80% of all Bell tele- 
phones are now dial, and that nearly 


half of all your Long Distance calls 
are dialed by the operator straight 
through to the distant telephone. 

A thrilling story surely of things 
done and to be done, but chiefly it is 
a story not of things but of people. In 
the words of Cleo Craig, President of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, “Ours is a service of 
neighbor to neighbor—human, per- 
sonal, friendly, courteous. 

“All the progress told in this an- 
nual report is the work of men and 
women, the people of the telephone 
companies, of the laboratory, of the 
manufacturing and supply organiza- 
tion. To say that 1953 was a con- 
structive and successful year is also 
to say “They made it so.’” 


Would you like a copy of the report? We'll be glad to send it to you. Just address 





the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








Commercial Credit Reports 


on a Record Year 


r 1953 VOLUME handled by the financing 
operations amounted to more than 
3 Brt~ion 100 MrLiion Do.tars. Earned 
premiums of the insurance companies 
exceeded 47 MILLIon. Sales of the manu- 
facturing companies were over 110 MILLIon. 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT’s net income before 
taxes exceeded 52 MILLION DOLLaRs and 23 
MILLION after U. S. and Canadian taxes on 
income. Reserves of over 100 MILLION 
DOLLARS were available for credit to future 
operations, expenses, credit losses and earn- 
ings. Capital funds exceeded 148 MILLION 
Do.aks and total resources as of December 
31,1953, were more than 1 BILLION DOLLARs. 
All of these figures represent new highs in 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s history. 


We are grateful to the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers who 
made such substantial use of our facilities 
and to stockholders and others who pro- 
vided our operating funds. Particularly, we 
want to pay tribute to the officers and 
employes of COMMERCIAL CREDIT and its 
Subsidiaries for their intelligent and enthusi- 
astic handling of their company’s affairs. 


Clay 


Chairman of the Board 


President 


(COMMER 
<CREDI 


Copies of our 42nd Annual 
Report available upon request 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Offering services through 
subsidiaries in more than 400 
Offices in U.S. and Canada 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheets as of December 31, 1953 and 1952 


ASSETS 
CASH AND MARKETABLE 1953 


1952 





SECURITIES 143 194 074 


NOTES PAYABLE, 


153 919 460 SHORT TERM 





RECEIVABLES: 
Motor and Other Retail 641 240 127 
Motor and Other Wholesale . . 135 148 774 
Direct Loan Receivables 40 302 307 
Commercial and Other 
Receivables 126 048 068 


ACCRUALS 
U.S. AND CANADIAN 
INCOME TAXES 


570 189 287 
151 333 622 
48 598 257 


125 396 090 





942 739 276 


44 863 451 
14 246 328 


895 517 256 


41 084 860 


14 012 726 TERM NOTES 





Total receivables, net. . 883 629 497 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS. . 22 924 942 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS 13 063 893 
DEFERRED CHARGES 5 884 287 


840 419 670 
21 385 278 
10 708 186 

5 520 118 


NET WORTH: 
Common Stock 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 

Total Net Worth 








1953 





1952 





Gross Finance Receivables Acquired $3 111 621 259 $2 907 587 057 


Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior 
to Reinsurance 49 718 


Net Sales Manufacturing Companies 110 709 


Canadian Taxes 


53 278 791 
102 223 306 


on Income 
Net Income of 





Finance Companies 





Gross Income—Finance Companies $ 82 837 
Earned Insurance Premiums, etc. . . 47 003 


Gross Profit— Manufacturing 
Companies 16 651 


Investment and Sundry Income... 2 187 836 


$ 67 276 338 Insurance Companies 


43 455 275 Total Credited to 

Earned Surplus 

Common Stock Per Share 
Net Income 


15 718 283 
2 947 224 





Gross Income 679 862 
Total Expenses and Reserves, etc. 71 389 320 
Interest and Discount Charges. ... 25 136 968 
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$ 129 397 120 
68 494 366 


18 552 284 
times earned 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 


SUBORDINATED LONG- 


Net Income before U.S. and and 
Less U.S. and Canadian Taxes 


Manufacturing Companies .. . 


U. S. and Canadian Tax on 


Interest and Discount Charges— 


LIABILITIES 


1953 1952 
$ 483 290 000 $ 577 165 500 





37 053 609 37 207 083 


31 581 121 27 474 607 


76 048 758 71 896 230 
192 625 000 000 000 


100 000 000 60 000 000 


45 770 510 45 645 060 
15 591 922 15 369 499 
86 735 773 73 194 733 


$ 148 098 205 $ 134 209 292 
$1 068 696 693 $1 031 952 712 














1953 1952 





$52 153 574 2 350 470 


28 305 583 22 536 163 





$14 492 050 $12 197 428 
5 454 085 3 531 614 
3 901 856 4 085 265 





$23 847 991 $19 814 307 








$5.21 $4.34 
6.18 4.94 
2.40 2.40 
32.35 29.40 


3.07 3.28 


Forbes 
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——READERS SAY 


Who’s rusty? 


I was interested to note that when 
I. B. Tigrett took over the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, it was nothing more 
than “an aimless streak of rust” (March 
15 issue, p. 27). Was even more in- 
terested to discover that this active 
and distinguished businessman took the 
GM&0’s throttle “134 years ago.” With 
due respect, GM&O’s modern Methuse- 
lah must by now be little more than a 
streak of rust himself. If not, where in 
our Southland did he find the bubbling 
font which Sr. Ponce de Leon and I 
have missed? —Epwarp A. LAaING, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Forses confesses that it does not 
know where 75-year-old Mr. Tigrett 
ran across the Fountain of Youth, but 
admits that its proofreaders ran across 
the story with a rusty comb. Mr. Tig- 
rett was elected president of the 
GM&O 35 years ago, has been its 
first chairman since 1952.—Ep. 


Puzzlement and profits 


In Mr. Biel’s analysis of American 
Radiator & Standard Corp. (March 1, 
p. 36), he makes the interesting state- 
ment that “Its financial position leaves 
nothing to be desired, with cash in ex- 
cess of all liabilities.” An analysis of 
American Radiator’s balance sheet 
showing this unique situation might 
provide an interesting, if confusing, 
study. —J. B. ANDERSON, 

Newbury, Ohio. 


Mr. Biel meant that cash items ex- 
ceed all current liabilities. Wall 
Street experts commonly abbreviate 
balance sheet terminology where mean- 
ing is apparent; i.e., “cash” is lumped 
with good-as-cash U.S. Treasury short- 
term securities, while non-current liabil- 
ities like reserves, stock par valuation 
and surplus are disregarded in a brief 
discussion of a company’s “current” 
position. Forses suggests another look 
at American Radiator’s balance sheet 
by Reader Anderson actually might re- 
veal it as one of industry’s least con- 
fusing.—Ep. 


I get a great deal of sound advice 
from your magazine, and the stock 
recommendations contained in the ar- 
ticles. Messrs. Goodman, Hooper and 
Biel have made me considerable money. 
I look for Forses and can’t be without 
it. —H. H. Miter, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eat our names? 


In general I like Forses but will 
wait to re-subscribe until you get over 
the childish habit of calling govern- 
ment employees “taxeaters.” After all, 
your idol, Eisenhower, and Chief 
Justice Warren are also taxeaters. 
Farmers eat their share in parity prices, 





and even your magazine has been get- 

ting a subsidy from the taxpayers on 

your postal rates for many years. Have 
you refunded it? 

—Nem M. RucE, 

American Consulate General, 

Casablanca, French Morocco. 


We're blushing, but... 


Though I subscribe to no magazine, 

I find myself buying Forses at the 
newsstand more often than any other. 
Some day Ill probably wind up a 
subscriber. Your March 15 issue is 
typically fine. —GEorGE WALL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. . . Enjoy so much the Two-Line 
Editorials and, of course, Thoughts. 
I am using the current, well-prepared 
information on business and labor re- 
lations, and the Forecast, in my eco- 
nomics class. . . . Wonder how many 
more people have taken the time to 
tell you how truly Forses editors en- 
joy and practice their freedom of 
speech and have not been bought off 
to say what someone else in the chips 
would want printed!—E:sm G. Care, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Inside slant 


It is a truly remarkable accomplish- 
ment to say so much about American 
business in so few pages (Jan. 1, 1954 
Report on American Industry). . . . 
There were a few things that irked us 
though. One was your reference to 
our Annual Report. . . . We had the 
idea that it was far from crude and we 
had hopes that it might even be con- 
sidered to have a bit of polish. Could 
you enlighten us... ? 

. . . We were quite surprised that 
one of our molders said, “I expect to 
stick with this job as long as there is 
work” (p. 62). . Perhaps (this 


statement) shows more loyalty than 
your interpretation gives it credit 
for. . . . If he had any doubts about 


his future with Minneapolis-Moline he 
would have moved earlier because in 
closing our Como plant during that 
period almost all the people were 
helped to find good jobs. . . 

. . . It is good to get an outside 
slant on what we as a company and 
we as an industry are doing. Con- 
gratulations! —B. D. Grussinc, 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editors thought the makeup of M-M’s 
annual lacked the style, eye-appeal and 
organization common to most year-end 
reports nowadays and necessary, in 
ForBEs opinion, to generate solid in- 
terest both inside and outside the stock- 
holder family. As public relations 
director Grussing points out elsewhere 
in his letter, Forses still rated content 
above layout, agreed M-M’s annual re- 
port was an informative one.—Ep. 

















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





America is not rushing pell-mell to the 
dogs. 


Nor is it likely to. 


The rather mild downtrend is not gain- 
ing serious momentum. 


Steadiness is developing in some direc- 
tions. 


One important reassuring sign: Quota- 
tions on the N. Y. Stock Exchange have 
been climbing, not declining. 


This reflects faith in the future on the 
part of thoughtful citizens of substance. 


The stock curve is usually—though not 
always—prophetic of coming economic 
conditions. 


America has a bulwark in the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


Industrialists, other employers, conse- 
quently are buoyed up, not cast down. 


Ponder this: Taxation is being light- 
ened. 


Both consumers and savers (investors) 


will thus be benefited. 


Also: More liberal provisions are now 
made for unemployed and others in need 
than ever before in our national history. 


The aged are more substantially aided. 


Again: low money rates rule. That's 
incalculably important. 


Capital expenditures are running high. 
Promise to continue so. 


Multi-billion-dollar defense spending is 
declining. 


Our people’s savings never before were 
so enormous. 


Today they own unparalleled amounts 
of life insurance. 


Home ownership is spreading. 
Our national health was never better. 


Most business concerns are bettering 
their sales efforts, thus stimulating pro- 
duction and employment. 


Don’t doubt that America’s historic 
trend will be upwards. 


Faith is more warranted than fear. 


—B.C.F. 





THE ECONOMY 





INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE archivist 
Bruce MeNair last month stumbled on 
a slice of history. From a_yellow- 
patinaed, dog-eared stock of dispatches 
dating back to 1792, McNair unearthed 
a report of Revenue Surveyor Thomas 
Marshall. Eying the fumes that ulti- 
mately flamed into the “Whisky Rebel- 
lion,” Marshall complained that stiff- 
necked Pennsylvanians were flouting 
the tax law. Their product, he noted, 
was selling “as low as one quarter of 
a dollar a gallon . . . much lower than 
it can be afforded, provided the excise 
is paid.” 


Excised excises 


As if to prove “the more things 
change, the more they are the same,” 
the talk on Capitol Hill last month was 
still of rebellious manufacturers and ex- 
cises. The entire House and the Senate 
Finance Committee overwhelmingly 
voted to roll back nearly all Federal 
“luxury” taxes to 10% of purchase price. 
Jewelry, luggage and cosmetic manu- 
facturers and retailers, among others, 
stand to benefit most. But what they 
regard as just the right antidote for 
bulging inventories was plain old “cas- 
tor oil” to Ike Eisenhower, who op- 
posed the rollback. 

Depending on how they emerge from 
House-Senate conferences, the excise 
excisions may hack more than $1 billion 
out of Federal revenues, perhaps push 
the budget just that much more out of 
balance. Asked if he would veto the 
bill, Eisenhower replied no, that at 
least it had the blessing of a “sweet 
coating.” 

The sweet coating: a one-year exten- 
sion of the current sales tax on alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, gasoline and auto- 
mobiles. Had they too been pared, 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey’s 
income sheet would have lost still an- 
other billion. As it was, like George 
Washington, Ike Eisenhower had a full- 
blown excise rebellion on his hands 
for a time. Straining at the party leash, 
some Republican representatives were 
all for lowering spirits, smokes and 
autos, too. When Secretary Humphrey 
explained the fiscal facts of life, they 
backed off, but not completely. They 
agreed to the extension, but scorned 
Humphrey’s plea that other sales levies 
be pegged at 15% of the retail purchase 
price. 


Independent minds 


The Senate Finance Committee dem- 
onstrated an independent turn of mind, 
too. In some instances it cut more 
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deeply, in others lighter than the House, 
But the net effect was to superimpose 
at least $70 million more on the $919 
million which the lower chamber 
trimmed out of Treasury revenues. Sen- 
ators completely wiped out the 20% 
impost on entertainment admissions of 
less than 60c. The House left it at 104, 
Should the Senate view prevail in con- 
ference, 70% of all U.S. movie houses 
will soon tear up tax tickets for the 
last time. 

Revenuewise, this was the Senate's 
most important change. In still others, 
however, it eased manufacturers’ taxes 
on matches and cutting oil. Cut by both 
houses were imposts on leased wires, 
telephone and telegraph service and 
photographic apparatus. But despite 
the drop on bulbs and tubes, some elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers wore 
furrowed brows. Despite their best ef- 
forts, the 10% surcharge on appliances 
was left untouched. 


Party politics 


For this, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee got its comeuppance from Peter 
R. Nehemkis of the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers Association. 
Hyperbolized Nehemkis: “The working 
mothers and housewives of America 
will derive little comfort from _ the 
knowledge” that legislators have al- 
lowed “the privileged wearers of mink 
coats and diamond bracelets a tax re- 
duction, while they are sentenced to 
hang the family wash on the back-yard 
clothes-line.” At this outburst Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin (Rep., Colo.) 
blinked only momentarily and as if by 
conditioned reflex reaffirmed the first 
article in a veteran politico’s creed. He 
was, rejoined Milliken, “all for the 
housewife.” 

Sure that Democrats would try and 
hang Republicans with the same sort 
of albatross (tax reductions “for privi- 
leged wearers of mink coats”) in No 
vember by-elections, political pundits 
wondered whether the GOP would 
come up with so simple a reply as Mil- 
likin’s. And there was every sign that 
two features of the Administrations 
omnibus tax reform bill would supply 
the opposition with plenty of politi 
cal ammunition. The features: ¢ 
“double taxation” of dividends, accel 
erated corporate amortization. 

Nonetheless the bill passed the 
House last month by a vote of 339 t 
80, but only after a bare-knuckled floor 
fight. Earlier a Democratic drive 
scrap dividend credits and increase pe 
sonal exemptions from $600 to $7 
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TIME IS CANCER’S GREATEST ALLY... 


At TOO OFTEN, a person who notices a 
symptom that could mean cancer de- 
lays seeing his doctor. In so doing, he allows 
cancer’s greatest ally . . . time . . . to reduce 
the chances for cure or control. 


You can easily see why time favors cancer 
when you consider the nature of this disease. 
It usually develops in just one place and as 
long as it remains localized, complete cure 
is possible by surgery, X-ray, radium and 
certain other radioactive substances. 


If treatment is delayed, however, cancer 
can spread to many parts of the body and 
become incurable. This is why early detec- 
tion of cancer is so important. While pain is 
not usually an early symptom of cancer, 
there are certain symptoms by which the 
commonest kinds of cancer can be diagnosed 
early. These warning signs are: 
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1. Any sore that does not heal. 
2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 
. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
4. Any change in a wart or mole. 
5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 
These danger signals do not mean that a 
person necessarily has cancer. Indeed, many 
people who suspect they have the disease 
find, upon examination, that they do not 
have cancer. However, the danger signals 
do indicate that something is wrong, which 
you should have checked by your doctor. 
Being on the alert for cancer’s warning 
signs is your responsibility in the drive for 


early cancer detection. In fact, the American 
Cancer Society has estimated that early can- 
cer treatment saves the lives of 70,000 people 
in our country each year—and another 
70,000 could be saved if more people were 
aware of the danger signals of cancer. 


Unfortunately, cancer often develops si- 
lently without noticeable symptoms. Here 
too, there is a safeguard—periodic medical] 
examinations. These are particularly impor- 
tant for all men and women who have 
reached the ages of 40 and 35 respectively. 
The value of these examinations is under- 
scored by the fact that half of all cancers 
occur in body sites that the doctor can 
readily examine. 


You can deprive cancer of its greatest ally 
simply by acting promptly, should any of its 
warnings occur. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 


booklet. 454-F, “Cancer.” 




















‘Ask Research!” | 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook . .. 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong ... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-18 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest —for the better 


was beaten down by a scant 210 to 
204 margin. House Speaker Joe Martin 
got plenty of help from Ike Eisenhow- 
er. He took to television the night be- 
fore, told viewers his bill would stimu- 
late industrial investment and expan- 
sion, help fashion “a strong America of 
good health and prosperity.” Inflated 
personal exemption at this point, said 
the President, would simply pump 
more red ink into the budget, cut 
deeply into necessary defense expendi- 
tures. 


Primed for battle 


The votes were not, however, strictly 
along party lines. Democratic defec- 
tions helped push the measure through. 
There was little pressure to keep party 
members from crossing the aisle; even 
several close friends of minority leader 
Sam Rayburn did so. Through the gal- 
leries ran the whisper “the Democrats 
gained by losing.” What did they gain? 
An issue. Says one Democratic Repre- 
sentative: “Come November we will 
charge the Republicans with giving all 
the tax breaks to big business and take 
credit ourselves for trying to help the 
little people.” 

Taking the TV stump in rebuttal to 
Ike Eisenhower last month, wily old 
Sami Rayburn, along with colleague 
Jere Cooper (Tenn.) and Senator Wal- 
ter George (Ga.), showed just how 
much whole cloth could be woven out 
of that narrow skein. Claiming the bill 
in its first year would give three times 
as much relief to “upper 20%” income 
brackets (over $5,000 a year), Rayburn 
drawled that the Republicans “want to 
give to those in the high income 
groups” and feel that “some of the 
benefits will trickle down to the major- 
ity.” This, he continued, “is the phil- 
osophy of Alexander Hamilton, who 
favored . . . the few. . . . The wage 
earner appears to be the forgotten 
man.” 

Senator George concurred, will ring 
changes on the same theme within the 
next couple of weeks when the bill is 


pushed out of committee and into de. 
bate. George hopes to recommit the 
900-page bill, first major overhaul of 
U.S. jerry-built tax structure since 
1875, with instructions to kill dividend 
income easements, boost personal ex. 
emptions by $200. 


Deficit dollars 


George’s tax melange may prove to 
be potent political brew, but only if 
it is voted down. Should it pass, at one 
swoop it would rub 4,500,000 families 
off the tax rolls, push the budget an. 
other $2.5 billion into the red. And 
Treasury men, last month, were plenty 
worried over the size of this year’s def. 
cit, let alone next year’s, when pr- 
jected tax cuts become effective. Their 
headache: the economy’s “rolling read- 
justment.” 

Because of growing unemployment 
and thinner corporate income, U.S. tax 
revenues in the first eight months of 
this year slipped to $386 billion, about 
$1 billion lower than the same period 
last year. Depending on what happens 
to the economy’s pulse beat between 
now and June 30, Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey’s deficit may inch 
closer to $4 billion than the $3.3 billion 
estimated in January. 

Even discounting tax cuts, Treasury 
men look for a bigger than forecast 
deficit next year. Early this year it was 
estimated at $2.9 billion, but, says one 
T-man, “the business pace has slack- 
ened more than we figured it would 
three months ago. In estimating ou 
tax revenues we counted on unemploy- 
ment not rising over 2,500,000 in all o! 
1954. It was close to 3,400,000 at last 
report.” As hoped, tax cuts may spu! 
business (and Treasury receipts) but 
spending programs now taking shape 
in Congress will give budget balancers 
still another imponderable “X” factor to 
fit into their equations. 


Spending spurt? 


Among other things, legislators are 
mulling a $350-million-a-year Federal 
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It means a lot of things, but boiled down in a few 
words: It is transportation that is enjoyable, dependable 
and efficient. It means you can TRAVEL or SHIP via 
NEW YORK CENTRAL and forget your transportation 
problems. If there is any worrying to do, let us do it. 


It calls for quality in men—men who are ready, 
able and willing to serve our customers right—because 
they know that our customers make our jobs possible. 
For, whether he’s in the engine cab or signal tower, 
at the freight house or the dispatcher’s desk, 

it’s the railroader who makes the Railroad. 


New York Central 
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CANDID INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Mr. White, what does New York Central mean by 


Quality Railroad Service? 






Of course, to us railroaders, it’s complex. 
For QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE involves 
thousands of items—from courtesy to safety— 
from good track on the Water Level Route to 
maintenance of Central’s 165,000 freight cars, 
5,900 passenger cars, and 3,000 locomotives. 


QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE never 
means excuses or buck-passing when the going 
gets tough. It’s always looking for ways to do 
the job as promised and expected, regardless 
of difficulties. Transportation WELL DONE 
is what we mean by QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE 
on New York Central. 

SYSTEM 


weWvORK™ 
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Farmers spend less time in the 
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ee with the 
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help of a B-W PESCO PUMP 
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With the rugged, dependable hydraulic system on the powerful Farmall 
Super C tractor with Fast-Hitch, farmers have complete finger-tip control 
of the tillage tools. Control that helps ease and speed their field work, thus 
saving time for other chores. 

To power this work-saving, time-saving hydraulic system, International 
Harvester uses a small hydraulic pump engineered and produced by Borg- 
Warner’s Pesco Products Division. Weighing only three pounds, it operates 
at 1200 psi, pumps 41% gallons per minute at 2800 rpm. “Pressure Loaded”, 
it provides a uniform rate of flow regardless of changes in fluid tempera- 
ture, viscosity, or load conditions. 

This application of Pesco hydraulic pumps to modern farming methods 
is a typical example of how Borg-Warner’s broad engineering skills and 
extensive production facilities serve America every day—through the auto- 
motive, agricultural, aviation, marine, and home appliance industries. 


B-W engineering makes it work B-W production makes it available 


185 products in all are made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS - CALUMET STEEL + CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR + DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL - INGERSOLL PRODUCTS - INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING - LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 
NORGE HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + REFLECTAL - ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WOOSTER DIVISION 
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pay hike. Too, Ike Eisenhower's $65.6 
billion budget assumed Congress would 
increase postal rates by $240 million 
and thus chop deficits by the same 
amount. Legislators may vote part of 
the $240 million through, but Potomac 
seers doubt they will go for the whole 
package. Still other boosted spending 
will come in bits and pieces, such as 
the additional $4 million Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks wants to run 
off a business and industry census. 
Other agencies are also pushing pet 
projects and overall Government spend- 
ing may be in for a big spurt if the 
economy's downtrend continues. Ike 
Eisenhower reiterated last month that 
if things get bad enough, he will blow 
the dust off a whole sheaf of public 
works projects, at the same time per- 
haps cut individual income tax rates. 

Whittled excise taxes, however, at 
least this year, will cost the Treasury 
no more than $100 million. Apart from 
the economy’s down drift, Treasury 
men may be feeling a little more san- 
guine when tax collections for this 
month and June are finally totted up. 
Expectations for both months are run- 
ning higher than in 1952. This year 
most corporations will have paid 90% 
of their taxes in those two months. Last 
year they paid only 80%. 


The Tax Bill 


Among other things, for individuals 
the bill does the following: 

® Dividend Income. Permits inves- 
tors to deduct $50 from taxable income 
on dividends received in calendar 1954 
or in any other tax year ending after 
July 31, 1954, but before August 1, 
1955. For calendar 1955 and_ later 
years, the exemption goes to $100. In 
addition, investors rate a 5% deduction 
on remaining dividend income. After 
August 1, 1955 this credit rises to 10%. 


® Bond Premiums. Permits inves- 
tors to deduct bond premiums in equal 
yearly instalments to the bond’s matu- 
rity, also allows concentration of the 
deductions over the shorter period to 
call date, if the latter is earlier. Pre- 
miums on indenture issued after Janu- 
ary 22, 1951 and callable within three 
years after date of issue, however, must 
be written off to maturity. 


® Annuities. Currently annuitants 
are allowed a yearly credit equal to 
3% of policy cost, but must ultimately 
pay taxes in full when exclusions equal 
the annuity’s cost. The bill scraps the 
flat 3% writeoff in favor of a sliding 
scale. Formula: annuity cost divided by 
actuarial life expectancy at the time 
payments begin. 


© Life Insurance Benefits. At pres- 
ent life insurance benefits are tax free, 
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e Continental Motors Corporation did the 
greatest volume of business in its history in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1953. 


e Sales were $298,438,605 compared with 
$264,219,009 in 1952. 


e Net earnings were $6,023,812, or $1.83 
per share, compared with $6,126,021, or 
$1.85 per share, in the previous year. 


e The corporation ended the year with 
net working capital of $32,276,516, the 
highest in its history. Inventories were 
down $10,179,468 and bank loans were 
$9,000,000 lower than a year earlier. 


e Capital expenditures during the fiscal year 
for machinery and equipment, tooling, plant 
additions, etc. amounted to $3,658,780. 
This compared with $4,232,451 used for 
similar purposes in 1952. 


e Stockholders’ investment in the business 
stood at $42,254,564, or $12.80 per share, 
at October 31, 1953. This compared with 
$38,870,752, or $11.78 per share, a year ago. 


e Continental Motors Corporation observed 





Fiscal Years 


Ended Oct. 31 1953 


HIGHLIGHTS 


STATISTICS 
1952 





the Silver Anniversary of its entry into the 
air-cooled engine business in October, 1953. 
During the 25 years that have elapsed since 
it started development work on this type of 
engine, its sales of air-cooled engines and 
parts have totaled more than one billion 
one hundred million dollars. 


e Research and development work on 
Diesel engines was broadened in 1953 to 
support the company’s sales efforts in 
this field. 


e Continental Aviation and Engineering 
Corporation, a Continental Motors sub- 
sidiary, started production in 1953 of the 
MA-1 compressed air generator. This is 
one of eight models of the Turbomeca 
family of gas turbines for which Continental 
Motors holds the exclusive American manu- 
facturing rights. Continental Aviation is a 
sub-licensee of CMC. Another model, the 
J-69 turbo-jet, is scheduled for production 
in 1954. Extensive testing here and abroad 
has proved the existence of a sizable 
market for these power units. 





1951 1950 1949 





Engine output (horsepower) 23,073,000 


21,390,000 


16,950,000 14,711,000 9,673,000 





Net sales $298, 438,605 


$264,219,009 





-$166,677,855 $96,404,468 $73,192,294 





Net earnings 6,023,812 


6,126,021 


4,469,063 3,611,245 1,801,205 





Net earnings per common share $1.83 


$1.85 $1.35 $1.09 $0.55 





Dividends per share $0.80 


$0.60 $0.45 $0.30 $0.20 





Current assets $104,895,088 


$106,074,697 


$77,194,737 $44,432,296 $33,215,080 





Current liabilities 72,618,572 


76,692,367 


51,185,864 19,376,103 10,417,774 





Net working capital 32,276,516 


29,382,330 


26,008,873 25,056,193 22,797,306 





Ratio of current assets 


to current liabilities 1.4 to 1 


1.4 to 1 1.5 to 1 2.3 to 1 3.2 to 1 





Long-term debt $3,600,000 


$3,880,000 


$4,160,000 $4,500,000 $5,367,209 





Property, plants & equipment (net) 14,085,545 


13,573,156 


12,533,919 11,826,934 12,179,882 





Stockholders’ equity 42,254,564 


38,870,752 


34,724,731 31,740,668 29,119,423 





Book value per common share $12.80 


$11.78 $10.52 $9.62 $8.82 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





LET’S LEARN THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


No wrestler can reach the top unless and until he has 
met and licked a long succession of opponents, including the 
doughtiest. In the business arena, wrestling with very 
capable competitors is also necessary training to accomplish 
victory. For years many, many concerns have prospered 
without having had to strive strenuously, without having 
to strain their muscles. Result: flabbiness has become wide- 
spread. 

We face a new, different situation. Flabbiness won’t suf- 
fice. Competitors, sturdy competitors, will have to be met. 
Supreme effort will have to be exercised, particularly in 
the realm of salesmanship. 

Shake a barrel of potatoes, and the big ones come to the 
top. In a business shake-up, big men come to the top, the 
lesser sink. Which is as it should be. Merit will triumph, 
strength will prevail over weakness. Survival of the fittest 
is as old as creation. 

Much winnowing of wheat from chaff is in prospect. Any 
mediocre navigator can sail a boat when wind and water 
are smooth. But when things get very rough, skill becomes 
essential. Past experience in handling a craft in stormy 
weather and water can prove invaluable. 

How alert are you, how alert is your organization to what 
is in store? To meet a looming emergency, it is not enough 
simply to trim sails. That action alone isn’t sufficient to 
push your business ship ahead. You have to study most 
carefully how to take advantage of every factor, every 
condition which could possibly help you to move forward. 
Your sales efforts, so to speak, must contribute to filling your 
sails, Resting on your oars won't do. 

Think. Then get busy! 


SHOULD DIRECTORS OWN COMPANY STOCK? 


At the annual meeting of a nationally-known corporation, 
a stockholder asked one of the top-notch executives: “Why 
don’t you own any stock in the company?” 

The executive-director snapped: “It’s nobody’s business 
what I do with my money.” 

True———but. 

Proxies galore are pouring in these days on those of us 
who have purchased shares in numbers of companies. I— 
and I'm sure many other investors also—always scrutinize 
the shareholdings of the directors. The figures always make 
a distinct impression on me, either favorable or unfavorable. 
The other day the proxy of a very large steel company 
revealed that, outside of its veteran head, not one of the 
directors owned a substantial amount of its common stock— 
most of them not as much as my humble, unrich self. I 
found myself asking: “If the insiders, the directors, think 
80 little of this stock, should I not sell out?” 

It so happened that the very next proxy I signed dis- 
closed that the majority of the directors had invested very 
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heavily in the company’s stock. As you would, I interpreted 
this as a most encouraging sign, and gave consideration to 
increasing my moderate holdings. 

Of course, any and every director can spit at stockhold- 
ers: “It’s nobody's business what I do with my money.” 

But is such an attitude by executives, by influential mem- 
bers of the management or by directors, wise? I think not. 
If responsible managers of an enterprise who draw salaries 
of $50,000 to $200,000 to $300,000 a year boycott their 
concerns’ securities, what inspiration is there for outsiders 
not to act likewise? 

My considered advice to highly-paid corporation execu- 
tives and to directors is to invest substantially in their com- 
pany’s stock, as evidence that they have faith in it and as 
encouragement to others to follow their example. 

Oh, yes, we all know the trite statement that the amount 
of a man’s stock ownership does not measure his worth as a 
director or executive. And, of course, richly-paid managers 
can thumb their nose at shareowners and thunder, “It’s 
nobody’s business what I do with my money!” 

But———? 

* 
Keeping up a front has closed 
many a front entrance. 
* 


WORKERS, TOO, MUST HELP 


Every day much is being said and written, especially by 
labor leaders, exhorting the Federal Government to adopt 
extraordinary measures to combat the current spotty eco- 
nomic recession. From the same source business manage- 
ments are loudly urged to exert abnormal efforts—and 
launch unusual expenditures—to revive prosperity. 

The fundamental truth is, however, that workers them- 
selves can do as much as the Government and managements 
to insure the return of prosperous times. All wealth stems 
from productivity. Tragically many union leaders have dis- 
couraged rather than encouraged greater output by their 
members. This attitude is especially pronounced at a time 
like this when workers are being laid off in numerous indus- 
tries and areas. Shortsighted union bosses imagine that 
lessened output will mean preservation of more jobs. That 
philosophy—hallucination, rather—is absurd. 

Any enterprise whose employees deliberately slash pro- 
duction thereby slash profits and slash employment expan- 
sion. It should be made noonday clear to wage earners and 
their union bosses that the contents of the weekly pay 
envelope must be fully earned, or the pay envelopes will 
either have to be cut or will cease. 

I have often marvelled at the difference between the exer- 
tions put forth by piece-workers and non-piece-workers. 
That America’s wage-earning army could produce more can- 
not be gainsaid. Note not only the greater industriousness 
of piece-workers, but look, for example, at the productivity 





achieved by Lincoin Electric Company workers: under 
generous financial incentives, these wage-earners far trans- 
cend the national average output per capita and are the 
world’s highest paid industrial workers—averaging over 
$5,800 yearly. 

Our economy is not a two-legged stool, supported only by 
management and by government. Labor is the third essen- 
tial leg. It will avail nothing, it will mean only collapse, if 
the labor leg totters, fails to stand up efficiently. 

Labor and union leaders must realize the imperativeness, 
in self-protection, of diligently cooperating. 


* 


When we become cocksure we're no longer 
green we cease to grow. 


* 


THIS IS HEARTW ARMING 


At the risk of displeasing her, I am going to quote here 
extracts from a strictly personal letter just received from 
my only sister in Scotland. The incident she relates is 
delightful, heartwarming, starkly in contrast with what peri- 
odically occurs here when department stores advertise 
bumper bargains. Near my office here in New York on 
George Washington’s birthday a mob of women, estimated 
by the police at some 10,000, fought, clamored, clawed to 
be among the first to grab so-called sensational bargains in 
stores. The battle was unbelievably fierce. 

Contemplate that. Now read this: 


One of our big Glasgow shops had a sale last Monday. After 
purchasing several things, I saw a coat I liked; but before I 
got to it, a young girl and her mother had it in their hands and 
the daughter began trying it on. When an assistant came forward, 
I told her I was waiting to see if the coat fitted the young lady; 
if not, I would take it. I saw the mother’s face go glum when 
she discovered she hadn’t enough money to pay for it. 

Being perhaps “daft,” I said to the clerk: “Can’t you let her 
pay a deposit?” “No. Sales goods are sold only for cash.” She 
told the woman I was taking the coat. However, I felt so sorry 
for the girl whose heart was set on it that I said, “I will lend 
you the 6 pounds (they had only 2 pounds).” 

After we had a cup of coffee together, I went an hour’s bus 
journey with them and then we went to bank and the mother 
gave me the money there and then. 

Sometimes I do silly things, but it was such a treat to see the 
girl’s face light up again. She was an art student and took the 
coat to school to show the other girls. The salesgirl remarked 
before we left the shop, “Fancy you doing this when you wanted 
it yourself!” I said: “I am old and it doesn’t matter, but it means 
a lot to a young girl. I would have felt a pig to have taken it.” 


* 
An immortal human benefactor: Edison. 
He refused to be discouraged. 
* 


HEALTHY DECENTRALIZATION 


Very healthy, desirable, is the swelling trek of the office 
headquarters of important industrial and other companies 
from metropolitan cities to nearby suburbs or rural areas. 
The latest mammoth enterprise to do this is the General 
Foods Corporation, moving its 1,000 employees from the 
heart of New York to White Plains, just outside New York 
City. 

This trend harmonizes with the modern program of lead- 
ing department stores to locate elaborate branches outside 
city boundaries, where abundant car parking facilities are 
provided and shopping can be done in comfort. This broad 


ELECTIONS AND THE ECONOMY 


In November when the voters of the country go to the 
polls to elect 435 Congressmen and 32 U.S. Senators, the 
Democrats probably will emerge with substantial ma- 
jorities should our economy be in a recession, depression, 
“slump,” or “severe readjustment.” Such issues as Mc- 
Carthyism, Communism, a “new look” for the military, 
will play second fiddle to “bad times” economically. 

Conversely, reasonably good business conditions will not 
insure the President of Republican majorities in the Senate 
and the House. Some farmer anger at the passing of fixed 
high price supports will doubtless affect the results in the 
Middle West. McCarthyism, if it is still an issue, could 
affect some results in the East. 

But if the nation’s economic health is good, support for 
President Eisenhower could carry the necessary majorities 
in both houses. The great political determent in November 
promises to be: “What is the business outlook?” 

March failed to show any spectacular improvement. 
Statistics indicate overall industrial production has still been 
on the downgrade. Joblessness is at the highest since 1950, 
Freight carloadings are still down. 

The healthy signs? 

The Stock Market averages have risen steadily, to the 
highest in 25 years. These prices reflect the confidence 
of reasonably-informed investors in the business future. 
Building rates climbed steadily from their winter lows. 
Retail sales on TV appliances, textiles, etc., have been suc- 
cessful. While joblessness is higher, the rise has almost 
stopped, with indications that the trend will be reversed 
this month. Substantial tax reductions are proving a 
stimulant to both industry and individuals. 

To sum up: There are indications that the economy will 
be in even better shape by the fall, and it must be re- 
membered that even when Democratic leaders have been 
screaming about the existence of a “terrible depression” 
during the early part of this year, by every available index, 
the country was enjoying a prosperity second only to 
World War II and Korean peaks. Right now the Demo- 
crats are planning to battle the Congressional elections, in 
the words of their national chairman, on this principal issue: 
“Am I better or worse off than I was a year ago?” 

This fall, party political fate will largely rest on our 
national economic state.-MALCOLM ForBES. 





exodus from congested metropolitan districts to wide open 
spaces is likely to continue. Military leaders cordially en- 
dorse this hegira: they warn and warn that in face of the 
oncoming atomic age, it is extremely important, might be 
vital, that our largest centers of urban population be 
dispersed as widely as possible, pending the day when much 
of the country’s, the world’s, industrial and other business 
activities may go underground. 

Rural-born, when I married and began to have a family, 
I promptly decided to quit New York City, to live in the 
country, where my sons enjoyed idle fields, even built a 
“race track” for their crude automobiles, tinkered, fashioned, 
from broken-down jallopies. They grew up healthy, whole- 
some specimens. Similarly happy results are likely to be 
enjoyed by the many employees and their families now 
being transplanted to the country. 


* 
Eating fast will slow you up. 








' Steady growth of revenue 
AM F REPORTS... from sales and rentals 


, , _ (figures shown in millions). 
1953 was the sixth year in which AMF pursued | 3 


its policies of expansion and diversification. 
As in the past four years, 1953 produced new 
record highs in every income category. 


Sales and rental revenues increased by 32%. This 
was more than enough to offset the sharp 
increases in cost of materials, salaries, wages 

and other operating costs. 


Today AMF is producing machines for diversified 
industries as well as for the military. Our 
consumer products reach into millions of homes. 


We face 1954 and the future with confidence of 
continued and substantial progress. 


Airoudaad Vaio 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
Chairman of the Board 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF INCOME 


1953 1952 
Total Sales and Rentals $139,201,000 $105,821,000 
Net Income before non-recur- 
ring profit on sale of land and 
buildings $ 4,610,000 $ 4,167,000 
Profit from sale of land and oa 
buildings less applicable taxes $ 666,000 - 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Net Income for Year $ 5,276,000 $ 4,167,000 


Net Income per Common share 
outstanding at year end before 
non-recurring profit on sale of 
land and buildings and after 
Preferred Dividends ‘ 2.05 


If you would like to have a copy of the 1953 Annual Report 
please write to the Secretary of the Company 
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Report on SHIPPING 








DEEP SEA BLUES 


Between the rocks of foreign competition and the shoals 
of subsidy, U. S. bottoms steer a precarious course 


For sticking to the Isbrandtsen Lines 
ship Flying Enterprise until minutes be- 
fore she sank back in 1952, Captain 
Kurt Carlsen was lionized at a series 
of luncheons. Unexpectedly called on 
to orate at one such fete, the late Hans 
Isbrandtsen snapped, “When it rains on 
the archbishop, it drips on the deacon.” 
The proverb-loving Isbrandtsen was 
talking about fame. But in the two 
years since hero Carlsen hove into New 
York and a flurry of welcoming ticker 
tape, storms aplenty have continued to 
slash indiscriminately at shipping in- 
dustry archbishops and deacons alike. 

The biggest blow has come from 
resurgent foreign bottoms. Since V-] 
Day, according to the United Nations, 
world ocean-borne commerce has risen 
from 45 to 66 million metric tons; 
ocean-going shipping from 78 to 90 
million gross tons. But while Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Argentina and other deep 
water carriers have been whisking new 
craft off the ways at breakneck pace, 
much U.S. tonnage has been going 
into mothballs. Since 1946 the U.S.’s 
ocean-going fleet has declined 19% (see 
charts). Over the same span the share 
of total U.S. dry cargo trade shipped 
in American bottoms has slipped from 
a postwar high water mark of 60% 
to 34%. 

Merchant marine lobbyists thus have 
good reason to lament “we're being 
swept off the seas.” Trade imbalances 
are partly to blame. Conserving scant 
dollar reserves, many foreign shipping 
ministries have issued instructions that 
U.S. imports be carried in their own 
bottoms or in those of other “soft cur- 
rency” nations. Shipping men complain 
of other “discriminatory” practices as 
well. Among them: cut rates (some- 
times up to 50%) for nationals on 
consular, piloting, wharfage and harbor 
entrance fees. Moreover, in some con- 
gested overseas ports, local craft are 
frequently given berthing priorities, 
thus snarling U.S. carriers in costly 
“standby time.” 


Soft berths for seamen... 


But foreign ship operators’ biggest 
edge is in labor costs. Seamen’s wages 
are domestic carriers’ biggest single ex- 
pense item. At American Export Lines, 
for instance, they absorb close to 30c 
of every revenue dollar. With shore- 
side and administrative payrolls in- 


cluded, the bill runs higher still and 
makes shipping’s labor ratio among U.S. 
industry's highest and well above for- 
eign competitors . 

It has not always been so. From the 
$55 a month and “an orange for Sunday 
breakfast—if you were lucky” mariners 
once got, seamen’s pay chits have 
steamed a long way. According to the 
Association of American Ship Owners, 
the average monthly pay of shipboard’s 
lowest rating, the able seaman, has 
climbed from $60 to $400, an increase 
of 560%, since 1945. Over the same 
period the average pay envelope of 
U. S. manufacturing employees has fat- 
tened from $90 to $300, an increase of 
only 230%. 

Maritime labor unions’ negotiated 
haul includes more than just big base 
pay. Two years ago shipping men 
agreed to pay time and a half over- 


a 





S.S. UNITED STATES: 
plenty of passengers, too small profits 
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WAGE SQUEEZE 








1937 1947 “1950 1951 1952 
While fuel and “other” expenses 
(mostly stevedoring) have dropped as 
a percentage of total voyage costs, 
wages have continued to mount 


time for anything above 40 hours a 
week at sea. The customary shipboard 
work week runs 56 hours. Voyage 
samples taken by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration show that overtime now 
amounts to around 40% of seamen’s 
wages. In 1949 it ran to only 30%. And 
not until last month, V-] Day plus eight 
years, did sea-going labor chieftains 
finally agree to drop “war risk” bonus 
payments from their contracts. These 
ranged from 50c to $2.50 per day per 
crew member, depending on the trade 
route, greatly inflating U.S. shippers 
operating costs. 

Today with cargo and scheduled sail- 
ings dwindling, more and more seamen 
are winding up on the beach. In 
pained, belated recognition of this, both 
the AFL & CIO maritime unions re- 
cently began an intensive lobbying 
drive to get more cargo shipped Ameri- 
can. Some industry pundits think that 
from now on seafarers will be more 
reasonable wage-wise. 


..- hard ones for shippers 


Their fiscal plates buckling under the 
pressure of rising costs and lighter 
cargo manifests, some U.S. carriers 
have backed water too. After plying 
the intercoastal and trans-Pacific trades 
for more than half-a-century, American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. last year 
“temporarily” suspended operations, 
will soon reappear in the fuller load 
factor business of hauling iron ore. 
Early this year investment banker (and 
major stockholder) Jerome Newman 
presided over the liquidation of Atlantic 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Co. 

Still other deep water men have 
tried to shake the deep sea blues by 
transferring their craft to Panamanian, 
Honduran or other foreign registry. Ad- 
vantage: far lower labor costs. For 
some non-subsidized carriers, this is 4 
workable solution, but not a happy one. 
Snaps one such operator: “There are 
lots of practical problems in transfer- 
ring like that. And we've been in this 
business for a long time; we've helped 
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MILLIONS OF TONS 
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TOTAL U.S. DRY CARGO TRADE 
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1952 


AMERICAN SHIP OPERATORS have been steadily losing cargo to foreign com- 
petitors. As shown by black bars, the proportion of U.S. dry cargo trade carried 
in U.S. bottoms has declined almost steadily. White bars show proportion carried 


in foreign bottoms 


out in a couple of wars and we'd like to 
stay where we belong.” 

Shipping row’s unsubsidized segment 
has been harder hit than its Govern- 
ment-aided colleagues. Many unsub- 
sidized carriers live on unscheduled 
sailings, are essentially tramp oper- 
ators. Subsidees must run a minimum 
number of scheduled voyages on trade 
routes certified “essential” by the Mari- 
time Administration. To help them do 
so profitably, the Shipping Act of 1916 
suspended anti-trust regulations, per- 
mits subsidees to form “conferences” 
with foreign lines and to fix rates by 
mutual consent. Says the Maritime Ad- 
ministration: “Because of the inter- 
national shipping conferences, there is 
relatively little room for price com- 
petition. . . .” 

Non-scheduled craft rate no such 
dispensation and so cannot hope to beat 
the bargain basement tariffs quoted by 
low cost,; dollar-hungry foreign tramps. 
But even the subsidized operators are 
not wholly immune to this kind of pres- 
sure. In 1947 they logged about 60% 
of all liner traffic hauled over the Mari- 
time Administration’s 33 essential trade 
tracks. The figure has since dwindled 
to around 50%. and may have slipped 
even lower last year.~ Turbines hum- 
ming profitably on the postwar flood of 
Government relief and rehabilitation 
coal and grain cargoes, domestic tramp 
operators in 1948 hauled about half of 
U.S. total trade. In 1952 they moved 
no more than 18%. 


The Maritime Administration would : 
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like to see a healthy 50% of U.S. com- 
merce shipped American. But it is ap- 
parently convinced this can not be done 
without a flourishing tramp fleet. In 
the past, these sea rovers have always 
loomed large in U.S. offshore trade. 
Prewar about 30% of all imports and 
exports were ticketed to tramp bottoms. 
Virtually all of them were foreign flag 
craft. Non-subsidees—berth and tramp 
operators alike—hope to keep history 
from repeating itself. For their ailments 
they prescribe an old nostrum: subsidy. 





SEAMEN WATCHING CALL-BOARD: 
on the beach, shippers are finding a more reasonable attitude 
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“essential” 
“restrictions” 
(which non-subsidees claim are not at 
all onerous), subsidees rate part pay- 
ments on hull insurance, maintenance 


In. exchange for plying 
trade routes and other 


and repairs, crew subsistence and 
wages (up to 75% on some trade 
routes). Wages, in fact, account for 


the biggest part of the subsidy tab. 
Their increase is the big reason why 
Government largesse has climbed from 
$119,600 to $261,000 per subsidized 
ship since 1941. Non-subsidees want to 
wring some kind of wage protection out 
of the Maritime Administration. The 
Association of American Ship Owners, 
for instance, thinks U.S. operators 
ought to sign on seamen at foreign 
wage scales, with the Government to 
make up the difference between them 
and domestic rates by direct payment 
to the seamen themselves. Among other 
things, non-subsidees complain that 
they have to foot the same wage bills 
as subsidees, but have little say in 
determining what pay rates will be. 
They charge that subsidees dominate 
industry bargaining councils and have 
not been too adamant in fighting “un- 
reasonable” union demands because 
they know the U.S. ‘will ultimately 
have to pay most of the freight anyway. 


Atlantic flag race 


Subsidees, of course, deny this. They 
also deny' that operating differentials 
“guarantee a profit,” although at vari- 
ous times in recent years United States 
Lines, American Export Lines and 
American President Lines, among oth- 
ers, would have sailed into the red 
without Government ballast. Over 
1948-52 American Export Lines (see 
table) chalked up a better than average 








pretax profit margin. A tat 125% of 
these pretax profits was operating 
subsidy. 

Like Export, U. S. Lines’ President 
John Franklin last year was as grateful 
as ever for'Government bounty. Partly 
because of thinner cargo offerings and 
thicker competition, U.S. Lines’ per 
share net dropped from $6.95 to $4.30. 
In October, directors did not declare 
the regular 50c per share quarterly divi- 
dend, but by way of compensation, 
owners last month picked up a 7%% 
stock dividend. Passenger trade boomed 
again last year. But like most deep 
water carriers, U. S. Lines draws about 


pany in back operating subsidy. The 
issue is still hanging fire in the courts. 
Meanwhile U.S. Lines is fighting a 
short cash position. 

Also owed back operating differ- 
entials, other subsidees are pretty much 
in the same boat. Established four years 
ago, the Maritime Administration is 
still in the throes of recalculating the 
permanent subsidy rates for 1947-50 
set up by its discredited predecessor, 
the Maritime Commission. The sub- 
sidy backlog now stands at $100 
million. Eisenhower-appointed Mari- 
time Administrator Louis Rothschild 
hopes that all of it and virtually all 





SHIPPING FISCAL FACTS, 1948-52 


Subsidy as % 
of Pretax Net 


Pretax 
Profit on 


Ratio of 
Operating 
Operating Revenues 
Revenues to Assets* 


long been fighting it m the courts, 
Last year the quarrel spilled out of 
the legal chambers and onto the trans- 
Pacific trade. A rash of cut pricing 
broke out, as on the Atlantic. As a 
result the eastbound conference col- 
lapsed and U.S. operators, subsidees 
and non-subsidees alike, as well as the 
Japanese, were grappling for each 
others’ jugular veins. At one point 
tariffs on canned fish flopped from 
$39.25 to around"$5-$11 a ton, toys 
from $30 to $9-$12, cotton goods from 
$47.75 to $4-$12. None of this was 
calculated to enhance American Presi- 
dent Lines’ income sheet. 
Moore-McCormack ran into shoal 
water too. Most of its cargo is carried 
between the U.S.’s east coast and the 
east coast of South America. South of 
the border dollar shortages slowed 


trade, cutting President William Moore’s 
1953 per share net from $4.71 to $2.53, 
To help pare operating costs, he laid 
up one of his big passenger-cargo com- 


United States Lines. 
American Export .. 
Moore-McCormack. . 
American President . 


66.2% 9.4% .70 
125.0 11.4 63 
66.7 14.0 87 


146.0 7.0 68 





* As of December 31, 1952. 








80% of its revenue from freight, two- 
thirds of it on trans-Atlantic runs, 
In the first 11 months of last year, 
dollar value of cargo shipped west- 
bound to the U.S. from the United 
Kingdom, France and Germany in- 
creased 19%. U.S. exports to the three 
nations dropped 16%. It is the vital 
outbound traffic, around 55% of gross, 
that puts the meat on U. S. Lines’ profit 
margins. Nor could President Franklin 
draw much comfort from increased 
westbound loadings. Reason: a rate 
war. 

It was touched off when German 
bottoms and U.S. independent oper- 
ators began jockeying for a bigger share 
of the New York trade and cut prices. 
Under their pressure the North Atlantic 
Westbound Freight Conference ex- 
ploded. To counter cut-price tactics, 
some member lines bailed» out of the 
Conference. In turn, it posted “open 
rates” andi “then it was dog eat dog 
and bury your own*dead,” recalls one 
operator. The Conference has since 
regrouped and recruited two new mem- 
bers, North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg American Line. 

Actually subsidy troubles on the 
Potomac were as much to blame for 
U. S. Lines’ scuttled dividend as price 
cuts on the Atlantic. President John 
Franklin is still embroiled in a legal 
battle over the construction subsidy 
allowed on his superliner, the United 
States. The Comptroller General thinks 
U.S. Linés ought to bear $10 million 
more as its share of the craft’s cost, has 
ordered that amount withheld from a 
total of $18.9 million owed the com- 


of his 1951-53 due bills will be paid 
up by the middle of next year. 


Unpacific Pacific 

For American President Lines, back 
subsidy checks can’t come fast enough. 
Like U.S. Lines’ Franklin, President 
George Killion last year had to thread 
his way through a rate war. The bulk 
of President Lines’ operating revenue 
comes from the trans-Pacific trade. In 
recent months that run has been any- 
thing but pacific, partially because of 
determinedly independent Isbrandtsen 
Lines and its running feud with Con- 
ference operators. Built into the Con- 
ference rate pacts are “dual patronage” 
contracts which grant discounts to ship- 
pers who agree to move in association 
bottoms exclusively. Isbrandtsen claims 
this device is aimed at putting the 
independents out of business and has 


MOOREMAC’S MOORE: 


KILLION: 


AM. PRESIDENT’S 


binations, the Brazil. 

A money maker in the past, the 
craft is chartered from the Maritime 
Administration. Like its two running 
mates, the Argentina and Uruguay, the 
Brazil does not show in Mooremac’s 
property account. Perhaps because of 
this, the line’s ratio of sales per dollar 
of assets is higher than other subsidees. 

But this attractive statistic merely 
camouflages a problem. Almost 25 years 
old, the Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
are long overdue for replacement under 
Moore-McCormack’s subsidy contract. 
Mooremac wants to build new craft. 
But several months ago economy- 
minded legislators hacked construction 
authorizations for replacements out. of 
the Maritime Administration’s budget. 

The line has cash enough put by to 
handle a 25% down payment. Like 
other subsidees, it has been prudently 
fattening the capital and special re- 
serve funds it is required to maintain, 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
Fed on depreciation charges, manda- 





U. S. LINES’ FRANKLIN: 


despite government ballast, fiscal mal de mer 
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U.S. commercial shipbuilding is in the 
doldrums. Shipways in the rest of the 
world, especially Germany, Japan and 
Italy, are enjoying a big renaissance 


tory (all earnings over 10% of capital 
necessarily employed in the business) 
and voluntary deposits, both kittys are 
tax exempt. 

These capital reserves (along with 
construction subsidies) are supposed to 
generate part of the cash needed for 
new ships. Though non-subsidees now 
also rate Government construction help, 
they have long been unsuccessfully 
bucking for tax shelter too. It is a 
big help. Partially because of it, the 
net worth of 13 subsidized lines over 
1946-51 expanded 56% vs. 20% for non- 
subsidees. Since the war, according to 
the Treasury Department, the sub- 
sidized lines’ earnings have been taxed 
at only around 26% vs. a 46% average 
for the non-subsidized lines and U. S. 
industry as a whole. 


Top-heavy superstructures 


Construction grants and tax ease- 
ments notwithstanding, when subsidees 
begii replacing their current War II- 
built tonnage around 1960 (a ship’s 
useful life is estimated at 20 years), 
most will have to turn to the money 
lenders. That is the only way they can 
get crsh enough to put new craft on 
the ways. The record of American Ex- 
port [Lines and United States Lines, the 
only publicly-held operators to build 
new craft postwar, shows what this 
does io balance sheets. In taking Gov- 
emm«nt loans to finance ships, they 
pushd their long term debt to 30% 
and 15% of capitalization, respectively. 

For most steamship operators equity 
capital is a will o’ the wisp indeed. On 
the stock market they draw rela- 


tively little water. On Wall Street’s : 
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Big Board last month United States 
Lines, Export and Moore-McCormack 
commons were going at a high average 
yield of 10.8% and all were selling be- 
low book value per share and at low 
price-earnings ratios. Although the ship- 
ping lines’ pretax profit margins are not 
quite as bad as merchant marine lobby- 
ists tend to represent them as being, 
the shipping business is a mercurial 
one. Foreign trade can and does oscil- 
late with such factors as currency ex- 
change problems, crop failures and the 
cock of Malenkov’s eyebrows. Divi- 
dend payout is relatively low, in part 
because most steamship lines are quite 
closely held. Thus eying shipping’s 
future, its wage and _ competitive 
squeeze, observers are apparently con- 
vinced that industry archbishops and 
deacons alike will be chanting the deep 
sea blues for some time to come. 


PLASTICS 
PLASTICS PARLEY 


LABORATORY curiosae before World 
War I, plastics have long since boiled 
out of the test tubes and into almost 
everything from apparel to upholstery. 
By 1955 industry pundits expect de- 
mand for the ersatz materials to expand 
to 700,000,000 pounds, a long, long 
way from the 6,000,000 pounds con- 
sumed 30 years ago. 

But the plastics industry, too, says 
trade journal Chemicals and Engineer- 
ing News, “has its careless operators, 
its medicine men and chiselers.” To 
clear their skirts of these and assure 
continued “healthy growth,” three 
trade organizations (the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, the Society of 
the Plastics Industry and the Plastic 
Coatings and Film Association) met in 
Manhattan last month, drew up a code 
of ethics. The code: to admit the limi- 
tations of plastics and to design, engi- 
neer and sell them solely on their 


GD’S HOPKINS: 


merits, “free of extravagant, unsupport- 
able claims.” The association expressed 
hope that the code “will be widely ac- 
cepted and endorsed by all units of the 
industry.” 


AIRCRAFT 
CONSOLIDATED DYNAMICS? 


THOoUuGH it is the nation’s No. 1 builder 
of submarines,* General Dynamics 
Corp. is as much at home in the sky 
as it is at sea. Its subsidiary, Canadair 
Ltd., which General Dynamics picked 
up in 1947, is Canada’s leading aircraft 
producer. Last year, when the chance 
came to get its feet wet in U.S. aircraft 
production, General Dynamics never 
hesitated. In a deal with Floyd Odlum’s 
Atlas Corp., it plunked down $8,700,- 
000 and 20,000 shares of its own stock 
for a 17% slice (400,000 shares) of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Last month air-minded General Dy- 
namics upped periscope for another 
look at Convair, this time came home 
with a clean sweep. At a meeting later 
this month, stockholders of both corpo- 
rations will be asked to approve what 
GD and Convair directors are con- 
vinced is a good deal: a merger of the 
two companies. If they do, Convair will 
keep its own name and personnel and 
operate, according to John Jay Hopkins, 
GD president and board chairman of 
both companies, “within the General 
Dynamics group.” 

In bringing Convair under its wing, 
General Dynamics will offer to ex- 
change 4/7 of a share of its common 
stock (currently selling at 43%) for 
every share of Consolidated Vultee 
(selling at 22%). Additional lure: Gen- 
eral Dynamics, which had sales of $200 
million last year and paid out $3 a 

* Its Electric Boat Division at Groton 
(Conn.) built the Nautilus, world’s first 
atom-powered sub, is now at work on a 
second, the Sea Wolf. 


CONVAIR F-102 FIGHTER: 


at home both at sea and in the skies 





share in dividends, and Convair, which 
declared $1.80 a share on sales of some 
$370 million, plan to “adopt and main- 
tain” an annual dividend rate of $3.50 
a share, “so long as this is economically 
feasible and . . . prudent.” 

If those were not enough reasons for 
getting together, Chairman Hopkins 
checked off a few more. Both firms, 
said he, are “moving swiftly” in the 
field of hydrodynamics, aerodynamics 
and nuclear dynamics, should thus cut 
costs considerably by pooling know!- 
edge and eliminating duplication. 

GD’s Canadair, for example, recently 
won $200 million worth of additional 
orders for the jet and piston planes it 
is building for the RCAF, while Con- 
vair is hard at work on the F-102, a 
Delta-wing jet interceptor, the Navy's 
Tradewind, a water-based transport, 
and guided missiles. Convair’s order 
backlog, as of last October: $1 billion. 


AUTOS 
SPRING IN DETROIT 


WHEN U5S. auto production shifts into 
high gear, it is a surefire harbinger of 
spring. In Detroit last month spring 
was definitely in the air. The industry 
turned out 121,922 cars in one week, a 
10% boost over the previous week and 
a one-week high for 1954. In all plants, 
there was a flurry of activity. 

Biggest finance news came from 
Chrysler Corp.’s President L. L. “Tex” 
Colbert. In a bold flourish, he put his 
signature to an historic agreement with 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica. For the first time since 19385 (when 
it paid off the last of its debts from 
its 1928 purchase of Dodge), Chrysler 
had arranged a huge new loan. Un- 
der its terms, Prudential will lend Chry- 
sler a near record $250 million at 3K% 
interest, repayable in 100 years.* 

Reason for the big touch: Chrysler, 
which sold 20% of all cars last year 
(total sales: a record $3.3 billion), 
wants to narrow the gap between itself, 
Ford and General Motors. Though, 
as President Colbert pointed out, Chry- 
sler has spent $450 million on improve- 
ments to land, machinery and equip- 
ment since World War II (it has in- 
creased plant space 90%, total passen- 
ger car and truck capacity by more 
than a third), it is only too well aware 
that GM is committed to a $1 billion 
expansion program. 

The cash should come in handy. Late 
last year Chrysler plunked down $35 

* Beginning January 1, 1962, Chrysler 
can convert the loan into 20-year notes 
with equal annual payments and a reduced 
interest rate, or it can repay out of its own 
funds in any one year as much as a fifth 
of the principal. 


FORD FX-ATMOS: 
from Detroit a radical, but not fantastic, dream 


million for the Briggs Mfg. Co.’s body- 
building plants, must pay an additional 
$27.5 million this month for 1953 com- 
mercial inventories. 

Meanwhile GM’s able President 
Harlow “Red” Curtice sounded a trium- 
pet note that reverberated throughout 
the industry. In a year of “intensive 
activity and substantial progress,” Gen- 
eral Motors had hit an all-time high 
dollar sales volume in 1953—over $10 
billion. It was a world’s record, but as 
earnings went ($598 million), it was 
only third-best after 1950, when GM 
cleared $834 million on sales of $7.5 
billion, and 1949, when sales reached 
$5.7 billion, and its net hit $656 mil- 
lion. President Curtice blamed the drop 
in 1953’s net on the high cost of costs, 
(labor, steel, tools, etc.), cited as an 
added handicap a gigantic $1.2 billion 
tax bill. 

The race between G.M.’s Chevrolet 
and Ford was also heating up. Thus 
far this year Chevvy output is running 
2.5% behind Ford, which was 28% be- 
hind Chevvy a year ago. Working Sat- 
urdays, Chevrolet became the top pro- 
ducer for the fifth week this year vs. 
seven weeks for Ford. 


Not every automaker could toot its 
horn with as much fortissimo. One that 
could not was the Studebaker Corp., 
whose Chairman Paul G. Hoffman and 
President Harold Vance told stockhold- 
ers that while sales were up to $594 
million (from 1952’s $585 million), the 
company’s net had slumped from $14 
million in 1952 to $2.6 million last 
year, tumbling per-share earnings from 
$6.05 to $1.13. The fault, said Vance & 
Hoffman, lay with uncontrollable condi- 
tions: tooling problems, a supplier's 
strike, “low and irregular schedules” 
due to a softening market and the fact 
that Studebaker’s charges for deprecia- 
tion and amortization were almost $10 
million more last year than in 1952. 
Sizing up the industry, Studebaker's 
two top executives thought the far-off 
future looked “encouraging,” but that 
immediate prospects were “not bright.” 

On the other hand, Packard Presi- 
dent James Nance was playing a differ- 
ent tune. It was “too early to tell,” 
Nance allowed, but Packard had every 
hope of at last reaching a production 
goal this year of 100,000 cars. 

In the first nine months of 1953 
with earnings already at 42c a share, it 


NEW 110-H.P. PLYMOUTH POWER PACKAGE: 
Detroit was also looking for more horsepower in sales 
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had looked as though Packard might 
meet its goal. But then, President 
Nance explained, the company ran into 
a period of “contrast and fluctuating 
demand.” Result: while net sales (from 
production of 75,407 cars) reached 
$335.8 million, a postwar Packard high, 
eamings by the end of the year had 
sumped to 37c per share. 

Other carmakers were more con- 
cerned with establishing some sort of 
regular production schedule. Chry- 
ser, whose February output was 54% 
below last February, rehired 5,300 
workers at its Plymouth assembly and 
body-building plants, then announced it 
would reduce output 10% at its Chrysler 
division. Meanwhile Hudson Motor Car 
Co., idle for six days because of high 
dealer inventories, recalled 4,500 em- 
ployees and went back into production, 
while Studebaker, which had been 
forced to shut down for a week be- 
cause of high inventories, reopened. 

Nash, operating for a while at four 
days a week, nevertheless brought forth 
a new car, a Rambler-like little auto 
(149%” long, 54%” high), which deliv- 
ers 40 miles to the gallon on four cylin- 
ders, 42 h.p. Nash’s Metropolitan is 
not intended for competition as a fam- 
ily car, is Nash’s idea of a second car 
or one for suburban housewives. 

Still, the most awesome auto that 
Detroit turned out last month, was 
Ford’s FX-Atmos (for Future Experi- 
mental-Atmosphere), meaning “free 
and unlimited creative thinking.” The 
plastic Atmos, which will never be put 
on sale, looks for all the world like a 
rocket-driven torpedo, has a glass bub- 
ble for a hardtop, two tremendous “sta- 
bilizer” fins in the rear, a luggage com- 
partment up front and no engine (if 
and when it gets one, it will go in 
back). In place of a steering wheel, the 
Atmos has hand grips something like 
pistol grips, which control a power 
steering unit. Ford immediately ex- 
plained that the ideas embodied in the 
Atmos were not at all fantastic. But 

¢ Atmos was no more contradictory 


than the atmosphere in Detroit last 
month. 


METAL FABRICATORS 


PLENTY OF KICK IN CANCO 


Desrrr: a costly ($20 million) year- 
end strike that played “kick the can” 
with saies, President William C. Stolk 

the American Can Company had 
Surprisingly good news for stockholders 
last moth: although 85 of its units had 
been strikebound, Canco still managed 
to package up record sales of $660.5 
million in 1953. 

With this comfortable increase from 
1952’s sales of $621.6 million, net in- 
come for the nation’s largest tin-can 
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(-——LABOR RELATIONS 


Too much of a good thing can be 
as negatory as too little. About six 
months ago, as competition became 
tougher, management began to bring 
the employee into the act to share 
some responsibility for keeping the 
company in the black. By every 
media of communication, business- 
men implored workers to keep qual- 
ity high, productivity up and waste- 
time low. The “customer is king” 
was the general theme of these 
messages to employees, and the oft- 
time brutal facts of economic life 
were poured into the ears of listen- 
ing rank and filers. That these visual 
and auditory seeds did not fall on 
fallow ground is indicated from re- 
ports by management men all over 
that workers today are less tardy, 
less absent, more efficient and gen- 
erally less lackadaisical about their 
jobs than they have been for years. 

Flushed by the success of these 
campaigns, some companies are toss- 
ing subtleties to the winds and are 
substituting threats and appeals to 
fear in order to keep the worker on 
his productive toes. A good example 
of this new tack—which can only 
result in antagonism, resentment and 
retaliation when things get better— 
is this message which a large oil 
company sent to all its workers. The 
pitch here was to pit worker against 
worker and to saddle the employee 
with too much responsibility for the 
success or failure of the company in 
the present struggle for the market. 

Most people think of competition in 
business as a struggle between two 
companies making similar products to 
get and hold the business of a particu- 
lar customer. That is a true definition 
but it goes much further than that. 
You don’t know the name of your com- 
petitor—but in some other plant, 
someplace else in the United States, 
there is another machine operator who 
is doing the identical job that you 
perform every working day. 

This other operator is working hard 
every day to turn out the best product 
he is capable of making. He is watch- 
ing scrap. He is not placing defective 
products in the case for shipping to 
the customer. He is getting as much 
production each shift as his equipment 
will allow. He is spending full time on 
the job. He is turning out ideas that 
will make his work better, quality of 
product higher, amount of waste lower. 
It is important to remember that some- 
where you have a competitor for your 
job. And somewhere your counterpart 








Too much bluster 


may be laughing 
at your mistakes 
and pushing his 
machine harder 
to get your job. 
Think it over. 
Now what is 
wrong with that 
kind of ap- 
proach? 


© It implies that workers in other 
plants are keeping their noses to the 
grindstone, and “you, Bub, better do 
the same.” 

® No employee believes that 
there is such a paragon of efficiency 
as described in this message. 

© The average employee does not 
see himself in competition with 
other employees in other plants. 
That may be management’s idea of 
competitive enterprise, not the 
employee's. 

® Nowhere in the message does 
management say what it is doing to 
keep in the sales swim. 

© The worker doesn’t want to be 
a scapegoat. This message suggests 
that he is the sole key to company 
success. 

® People are influenced or af- 
fected by things, persons and events 
close to them. Some mythical worker 
in a far-off factory doesn’t mean a 
thing to the average Joe. 

© The implied threat that some- 
one else will get your job is not 
calculated to put the employee in a 
very cooperative frame of mind. The 
bull-whip as a morale booster went — 
out with the robber barons. 

Now may be a good time for 
management to change its pitch of 
exhorting the employee and to tell a 
few things about its own efforts to 
keep the company in the competi- 
tive swim. For example, the Carrier 
Corp., when it set up a new organi- 
zation structure from a functional 
design, to one based on products 
and markets, sent out a brochure to 
its own people, as well as to the 
customers. Included were new or- 
ganization charts and biographies of 
the “New Team” to show that here 
is a management downright capable 
of leading the company in delicate 
times ahead. After all, worker effi- 
ciency is only as good as direction 
and inspiration from the top. In both 
sales and labor relations leadership, 
not bluster, is the non-secret clue to 
business success. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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CANCO’S STOLK: 
he had a record package 


maker rose accordingly, soaring from 
$27.8 million to $30.7 million and 
hiking per-share earnings to a tin-bright 
$2.56 (up from $2.25 in 1952). 

Operating under no restrictions on 
raw materials for the first time in years, 
Canco had driven hard to offset, at 
least partially, the losses from the 40- 
day strike by working around-the-clock 
at its unshuttered units. When the strike 
closed the company’s large Tampa fac- 
tory and most of its other citrus can 
facilities, Canco’s new plant at Plym- 
outh, Florida threw its 300-million-can 
annual capacity into the battle, began 
working its men on a seven-day, three- 
shift schedule. 

Aggressive President Stolk had other 
good news on Canco’s Number One re- 
search project: the development of a 
tinless can. The motor oil industry, said 
he, has been almost completely con- 
verted to cans in which tin has been 
eliminated—right down to the solder, 
which has been replaced by a newly- 
developed thermoplastic cement. The 
news had wide implications: depend- 
ence on tin imports has been a national 
sore spot since the December 7, 1941 
attack on Pearl Harbor when_ the 
United States found itself with only 
enough tin on hand to last for eighteen 
months of normal consumption. 


TOBACCO 
REYNOLDS’ WINSTON 


THe men who know tobacco best had 
known all about it for months. The 
only question was when R. J. Reynolds 
would post its entry in the filter-tip 
cigaret race. Last month Reynolds, 
whose “regular” Camels lead the field 
by a wide margin, finally announced 
it was ready. In a folder mailed out to 


its 68,000 stockholders, Reynolds re- 
ported it would soon market king-size, 
filter-tipped Winston cigarets as its 
answer to the only two such smokes 
now in the field, Brown & Williamson’s 
Viceroys and Philip Morris’ Parliaments. 

The big surprise was the news that 
Reynolds, which accounts for 26% of 
all cigaret sales (after American To- 
bacco’s 31%), will sell Winstons in the 
New York-New England market first, 
and for only 2c more per pack than 
Camels, thus force rivals to revise their 
present prices (up to 9c more per 
pack) if they expect to buck Winstons. 

Aware that regular short smokes de- 
clined in 1953 while filters swelled 
their share of total gigaret sales to 34% 
(up 2% over 1952), cautious Reynolds 
had taken a long hard look at the mar- 
ket before announcing Winstons. The 
new cigarets, said Reynolds’ President 
Ed Darr, “are the result of over two 
years of painstaking research and ex- 
periment.” Darr thinks that with 
Winston Reynolds will be able to carve 
itself “a good share” of the market. 

In the filter field, at least, it will have 
plenty of company. Liggett & Myers 
introduced its premium-priced L&M 
Filters last year and P. Lorillard’s Kents 
have been on the market since 1951. 
Last year, too, Philip Morris took over 
Benson & Hedges to get a hold on 
B&H’s well-made Parliaments. That 
leaves American Tobacco as the only 
major cigaret maker without a filter, 
but it is doing some fast experimenting 
with one. 

As for kings, Reynolds sold 3.2 bil- 
lion of its long Cavaliers last year (a 
146% gain over 1952), but even that 
showing barely approached American 
Tobacco’s smooth-sailing Pall Mall, 
which added up sales of 50.5 billion 
to make Pall Mall the nation’s fourth- 
ranking smoke. Meanwhile Brown & 
Williamson, which makes mentholated 
Kools, put out a king-size version in 
30 states, reported a brisk reception 
for its mentholated king, the only one 
on the market. 

When word of Reynolds’ Winston 
first leaked out last year, tobacco men 
hinted that Reynolds was holding it 
back lest some 
bring out a Churchill. That might have 
been pretty embarrassing all around 
since, as every schoolboy knows, 
Britain’s Sir Winston Churchill is an 
avid cigar smoker. Actually, Reynolds’ 
name is borrowed from Winston-Salem 


(N.C.), home of Camels since 1913. 


ELECTRICAL 


A NEW LIGHT FOR EDISON 


In the quiet suburban town of West 
Orange (N.J.) a new era has started 
for one of the nation’s oldest manufac- 
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turers. Under new-broom Henry G, 
Riter, 3rd, who took over as president 
four years ago, Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, has swept out old, unprof- 
itable company divisions and replaced 
them with an ultra-diversified line of 
products that includes dictating ma- 
chines, instruments, storage and _pri- 
mary batteries and nursery furniture, 

Last month Edison’s Riter could 
show some impressive results of his ef- 
forts. The company’s 1953 consolidated 
sales of $41.5 million (vs. $38.6 million 
in 1952) were the highest in company 
history. Preliminary earnings showed a 
climb to $3.05 a share, up 47c from 
the year before. This was all the more 
impressive because approximately 50c 
of 1952’s earnings of $2.58 came from 
prior-year adjustments and non-recur- 
ring income. 

Edison’s bright new light was turned 
on in 1950 when former state Governor 
(N.J.) Charles Edison took a long look 
at the company his inventor-father had 
organized, decided: “It’s in danger 
of hardening of the commercial ar- 
teries.” To keep sales sclerosis from set- 
ting in, Edison, who became Chairman 
of the Board, called on tall, aggressive 
Henry Riter (of Manhattan’s invest- 
ment-banking Riter and Company), 
who promptly closed out the unprof- 
itable spark plug, magneto and automo- 
tive battery divisions. To fill the gap 
Edison’s West Orange and Bloomfield® 
plants concentrated on storage and 
primary batteries, fire detection appa- 
ratus for military and civilian aircraft 
and dictation equipment: the portable 
V.P. Edison Voicewriter, the Disc Edi- 
son Voicewriter for heavy duty use, 


* Edison moved his operations from 
historic Menlo Park in 1887. 
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and the Edison Televoice, a remote 
control phone dictation system. 
Further diversification now comes 
fom the Medical Gas Division at 
Stuyvesant Falls (N.Y.) and Edison 
Wood Products, Inc., New London 
(Wis.). The gas division markets a 
wide variety of compressed gases and 
equipment and supplies for both hos- 
pital and industrial use. At new Lon- 
don, on the other hand, the successors 
of the electrical “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” incongruously turn out cribs, 
children’s beds, play yards and other 
juvenile furniture. During 1953 Edison 
absorbed the successful Measurements 
Corporation as a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary and also opened a new physical 
research laboratory that will develop 
new and improved products. Says Pres- 
ident Riter, with a fond look at Edison’s 
New Look: “I am confident that we 
have never been in a better position to 
go into a difficult period or to take full 
advantage of favorable conditions.” 


RETAILING 
DEAD INDIAN 


Arrer the last war-whooping Indian 
died doing battle with encroaching 
buckskinners, the U.S. tobacco indus- 
try unintentionally enshrined him by 
planting wooden chiefs in front of thou- 
sands of cigar stores. But in time, the 
timber tribesman also got his in hope- 
less battle with the tradition-massacring 
surge of mass merchandising. This year, 
the last great hoped for resurrection of 
the cigar store injun bit the dust when 
the last great chain of cigar stores— 
D. A. Shulte, Inc.—scuttled its charter 
to whoop into the drug store business. 

Schulte, which traced its origin to 
1915 and its scope to 149 franchised 
tobacconists in the East and Midwest, 
had been dropping money like cigar 
ash for five years. From a 2c per share 
profit in 1948 ($30,276 net on: $22.8 
million gross), the chain plunged 
$603,717 into the red (on $21.6-,million 
gross) in 1949, had been floundering ‘at 
a half million or more deficit in every 
year since (see chart). Gross last year 
slipped to $18 million, as once loyal 
cigar and cigaret smokers bypassed 


Schulie stores to buy their smokes ‘at’ 


the bargain tobacco counters of food 
supermarkets or amid the stainless 
steel, ‘luorescent-lit trappings of corner 
pharmacies. 

Col. N. Clark Earl, Schulte’s presi- 
dent since 1951 (after stints with 
Louis Sherry, restaurateurs Childs and 
Howard Johnson), tried to emulate the 
competition by introducing to Schulte’s 
harrow, corner locations such counter- 
agents as drug sundries and soda foun- 
tains. He succeeded in cutting Schulte’s 
losses a little, but the cramped quarters 
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GENERAL’S EARL: 
shoppers passed him by 


of cigar stores—designed for a quick 
turnover of both inventory and clientele 
—left the Colonel with inadequate room 
to maneuver. 

“So it is decided,” said an aide, “that 
there isn’t any money in corner cigar 
stores.” One hard fact made it so. To 
be cigar stores, Schulte outlets had to 
run up 45% of their dollar sales in to- 
bacco products (vs. the chain drug 
stores’ 20% in tobacco and candy com- 
bined, the supermarkets’ 10% or less). 
Somehow, the skimpy markup of 8% 
on tobacco had to provide the overhead 


CIGAR STORE INDIAN: 
he vanished along with the profits 
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for labor and plant. For Schulte last 
year, labor alone accounted for 12% of 
sales. The fact that, under union con- 
tracts, Schulte wages “are higher than 
those of any other allied industry” only 
made matters worse. Not only did 
Earl see no money in Schulte’s stores, 
but “we saw no end to losing money.” 

The only way out of this impasse, it 
seemed, was to kill off Schulte’s 
wooden injuns and get into a business 
with better profit margins. In August 
Earl bought Chicago's profitable, 35- 
store Steinway Drug Company and last 
January he bought Chicago's growing, 
54-outlet Ford Hopkins Company, a 
drug and restaurant chain. The total 
cost was $4 million, which Ear] is re- 
paying out of Steinway-Ford Hopkins 
surpluses. As a result, sales volume 
was boosted 150% and profits at 
last are in sight. Against Schulte’s 
$458,006 loss in 1953, Steinway and 
Ford Hopkins earned a combined 
$214,000. Since the new consolidation 
left Schulte looking more like a drug 
chain than anything else, Earl finished 
things off by giving Schulte et al. a 
new name: General Stores. 

With its new monicker, General also 
took on an expanded board* and 
brought merger-veteran Waddell Catch- 
ings (General Foods, National Dairy, 
McKesson & Robbins) from compara- 
tive limbo to become chairman. Catch- 
ings, a man of large ideas, immediately 
announced that he is dickering to buy 
eight more drug chains. Rumor had it 
that two were in Atlanta and St. Louis 
and Catchings will probably buy and 
integrate some East Coast drug chains— 
New York area “excluded”—to balance 
General Stores’ established Chicago 
base where Steinway and Ford Hop- 
kins will soon be working out of com- 
mon warehouses. Rumors that Catch- 
ings also is making a pass at big 5 & 10 
merchant McCrory Stores have not 
been denied, and four small super- 
markets (total gross: $1 million) have 
just been picked up. In all this, Catch- 
ings is referred to by old Schulte-ites 
as “our merger man.” Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Stores’ operating man and chief 
executive, Earl, has set his sights on a 
volume of sales in 1954 of “over $100 
million.” 

While Catchings is building General 
Stores’ chain of stores, Earl will keep 
busy cutting the unprofitable Schulte 
stores from the list (not all are in the 
red). At the same time, since part of 
the answer to his drug chains’ slipping 
profit margins (see chart) is their rising 
distribution costs, he will fully inte- 
grate supply lines. Although the com- 
pany’s interest is not confined wholly 


*One prominent member: Kroger Com- 
pany President Joseph Hall. 
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D. A. SCHULTE’S new (1951) man- 
agement struggled to get into the black 
but economic facts of a cigar store 
chain's life now prevent profitable op- 
erations. So Schulte reached out for 
new blood, merged with Ford Hopkins 
and Steinway drug chains, now hopes 
(as General Stores) to become the big- 
gest chain of drug stores in the U.S. 


to drug stores, the preponderance of 
them among its new acquisitions defi- 
nitely lines General Stores up with 
Walgreens and Rexall (see ForBEs, 
Oct. 15, 1953, p.15), making it the 
third-largest drug chain in the U.S. “In 
three years,” Earl claims, “we'll be 
coast-to-coast, grossing over $300 mil- 
lion, and bigger than anybody.” Con- 
curs Earl's merger man, Catchings, 
called at 71 from the semi-retirement 
of a Chrysler directorship to slay 
Schulte’s indian: “I hope to have one 
more triumph.” 


TOYS 
CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 


Very early one morning last December, 
youngsters woke the neighborhood with 
shouts of “the trains, they came.” Half 
asleep, U.S. parents grinned weakly as 
whistles shrilled, signals blinked and 
automatic gatemen popped in and out 
of trackside shanties. It was a typical 
Christmas testifying that Lionel Corp. 
as well as Santa Claus had been to 
call. 

For many a moppet Lionel is Santa 
Claus, a misapprehension which Presi- 
dent Lawrence Cowen, 46, carefully 
cultivates. The records show how suc- 
cessfully Cowen has been in expanding 
this notion. Lionel’s sales have soared 
from $6.4 million in 1945 to more than 
$30 million last year (Lionel’s fiscal 
year ended February 28), an increase 
of more than 450%. With four out of 






every five electric trains sold bearing 
the Lionel stamp, trains contributed 
about $22 million of the company’s $28 
million gross in fiscal 1953, and the 
same ratio in 1954. Cowen, an engineer 
trained at Cornell, attributes Lionel’s 
pre-eminence to painstaking attention 
to detail. Each of its miniatures is pat- 
terned after the real thing, right down 
to the last journal box. 

But like the real life railroadmen he 
so successfully emulates, onetime Wall 
Streeter Cowen runs into seasonal 
peaks and valleys. Electric train de- 
mand shines best in the light of the 
Christmas tree. Thus in last year’s two 
mid-quarters (August through October, 
November through January), Lionel 
rang up almost 60% of its total sales, 
70% of its net. 

To fill out his slack seasons Cowen 
in 1948 paid $20,000 for Airex Corpo- 
ration, a floundering fishing equipment 
manufacturer then pioneering “spin- 
fishing,” a new angling technique. Cow- 
en has since whipped Airex into a valu- 
able summer season profitmaker. In fis- 
cal 1953 Airex added about $500,000 
to Lionel’s pretax net. 

Last month Cowen threw the switch 
putting Lionel onto a new track with 
a three-dimentional stereo color camera. 
Dubbed the “Linex” and priced well 
below its competitors ($44.50), it is an 
uncomplicated fixed-focus type, aimed 
at “weekend” amateurs. It is made on 
the same machines which turn out loco- 
motives. The camera is essentially a 
good-weather device; of it Cowen, an 
avid photographer himself, quips: “The 
Linex will never take a picture of a 
black cat in a dark closet.” But among 


those who simply wish to take clear 
color stereos he figures that his camera 
will find a “fairly” broad market. 

More than fairly broad are the out- 
lets for Lionel’s electric trains. Eying 
the high birth rate in the 1940s and 
‘50s, Cowen is satisfied that train buy. 
ers still flourish. Thus if its new 3D 
camera clicks, Lionel may well find that 
the dream of every youngster—Christ. 
mas every day—has come true. 


MOVIES 
TWENTIETH’S PAYDIRT 


In scores of turbulent tales like “Blow- 
ing Wild,” “Thunder Bay” and “Boom 
Town,” movie moguls have squeezed 
the last drop of romance out of oil 
industry wildcatters. Last month, par- 
tially because Universal Consolidated 
Oil Co. is wildcatting on its 260-acre 
Studio lot in Los Angeles, Twentieth 
Century-Fox itself held plenty of 1- 
mance for investors. When _ word 
leaked that Universal had punched a 
single well down to 7,000 feet and 
lifted daily production from 500 to 
1,300 barrels, Twentieth’s Big Board- 
listed common spurted to a new high. 

President Spyros Skouras’ paydirt is 
locked deep in a field which has been 
worked before, but only at shallow 
depths. Skouras’ contract with Univer- 
sal calls for a 20% royalty, plus a 50-50 
profits split after drilling costs are 
recouped. As to how much cash his 
oil will add to gross, Skouras says only 
“that depends entirely on how much we 
can pump out.” 

Nevertheless, there were tangible 
signs that Twentieth was already in the 





LIONEL’S COWENS, FATHER AND SON: 
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chips. Directors, meeting in Miami last 
month, (they tried, but because of va- 
cations, were unable to raise a quorum 
in New York), declared their regular 
25c per share quarterly dividend. They 
then added the sweetening of a 10c 
per share extra, also authorized retire- 
ment of a maximum of 100,000 com- 
mon shares. They will be bought up in 
the open market. 

The reason for Twentieth’s profits 
glow® is “three dimensional” Cinema- 
Scope and the big box office pull of 
“The Robe” and “How to Marry a 
Millionaire,” the first two pictures to 
be filmed in the new process. But 
Twentieth Century’s subsequent 3D re- 
leases—“King of the Khyber Rifles” and 
“Beneath the 12-Mile Reef,” playing to 
less than full houses, have some movie 
exhibitors wondering whether Cinema- 
Scope has only a novelty appeal. 

According to trade paper Variety, 
“Khyber Rifles” in 263 sampled engage- 
ments grossed only $680,000 ws. $1 
million for “How to Marry.” Has 
CinemaScope’s money-making magic 
really worn thin? Snaps one movie man: 
“Anybody who expected all Cinema- 
Scope pictures to gross $15 million is 
out of his mind.” President Spyros 
Skouras once told Forses: “People 
want quality pictures. That’s what 
brings them all out.” Both “Robe” and 
“How to Marry” were very carefully 
tailored before going into distribution. 
“Khyber Rifles” and “Reef,” however, 
says one Skouras man, were rushed out 
of the Studio “so exhibitors would have 
product enough to keep rolling.” 

To make successful pictures in any 
dimension, adds he, “You’ve got to have 
a story. The Play is still the Thing.” 
Spyros Skouras has two “quality” epics 
upcoming—“Prince Valiant” and “The 
Egyptian”—thinks they have scenario 
enough to catch movie goers fancies 
and wallets. “They'll be big,” promises 
an aide. “The public is getting smarter 
all the time. You just cannot feed them 
the old oil anymore and expect to get 
away with it.” 


PAPER 
PARADOXES IN PROFITS 


In his annual report, out last month, 
President Lawson Turcotte of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company had 
two delightful paradoxes for stockhold- 
ers to mull over: first, that though 
Puget had earned less after expenses 
thas in 1952, it had netted more; sec- 
ond. that without adding new plant 
Puget’s production had been increased 
even though the mills operated at ca- 
pacity for both years. 

* Analysts put 1953 per share net at 
more than $1.50 vs. $1.18 in 1952. 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH PULP YARD: 





for a rare papermaker, a rare type of paper 


Then Turcotte did some explaining. 
Puget Sound’s 1953 sales reached $20.8 
million, a gain of $248,000 over the 
year before, but expenses also went up, 
increasing by $831,000 to $14.7 mil- 
lion. Through a quirk in federal tax 
brackets, the lower ’53 net after ex- 
penses dropped taxes by $593,000, to 
$6 million. The result: final net was a 
fattened $2.88 million, equal to $3.71 
a share, vs. 1952’s $2.83 million ($3.63 
a share). 

The second paradox was becoming 
not uncommon in the paper and pulp 
industry. Technological improvements 
and increased operating efficiency, ex- 
plained President Turcotte, had brought 
the mills’ “capacity” to 144,000 tons of 
pulp, a 7,000-ton gain from 1952. 
Happy with these tidings, last month 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Com- 
pany added still more icing to investors’ 
cake, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents. 


CROWN-Z COMES A CROPPER 


In one year the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, the largest papermaker on the 
West Coast, had expanded greatly. It 
built a new converting plant in Los 
Angeles, stepped up new-production re- 
search and acquired the big Canadian 
Western Lumber Company (1952 
sales: almost $26 million) and the St. 
Helens Pulp and Paper Company. But 
CZ may have expanded a little too 
much; at least, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission thought so. Last month the 
Commission presented Crown Zeller- 
bach with a rare type of paper: a 
charge of violating amended Section 7 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act.* 


*CZ is the second corporation to be 
charged under this 1950 section of the 
law. The other: Pillsbury Mills. 
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By wrapping up St. Helens, said the 
FTC, Crown packaged one of its 
top competitors in the sale of kraft 
(brown) paper on the West Coast. In 
legalistic language, CZ had lessened 
competition or tended to create a 
monopoly in the purchase of materials 
for the manufacture of paper products. 
The pre-merger division of West Coast 
kraft sales: CZ, 50%; St. Helens, 20%; 
the Longview Fibre Company, 15%. 

“The legality of the acquisition,” re- 
torted CZ Attorney Philip Ehrlich, “was 
approved by counsel and at the appro- 
priate time this will be conclusively 
proven.” 

Whatever the outcome, no one could 
doubt that CZ would still move forward 
in the booming pulp and paper indus- 
try. The business, started in a San 
Francisco cellar in 1870, is still mush- 
rooming. At the three-quarter mark of 
its fiscal year on January 31 it reported 
net sales of $223.2 million and earnings 
of $2.74 a share. Behind it, CZ had a 
record of spectacular success: U.S. pa- 
per consumption had almost doubled 
from 1937 to 1952 (from 208 to 390 
pounds per capita), but in that period 
CZ sales had quintupled. 

To keep healthy black ink on its 
books, Crown Zellerbach could look to 
its Canadian Western acquisition. By 
enabling Crown Zellerbach to decrease 
its own annual log cut, it will mean 
money in stockholders’ pockets. There 
are also new products like Orzan, 
which holds much promise. 

In an economically sensitive indus- 
try, dynamic President James David 
(“Dave”) Zellerbach had _ soothing 
news for any stockholders with reces- 
sion jitters: incoming orders were keep- 
ing pace with production, would insure 
that company mills rolled at capacity 
during the fourth quarter. 





OIL 
GASOLINE, ANYBODY? 


How much gasoline is too much gaso- 
line? The oil industry wishes it knew. 
For gasoline is the industry’s big money 
crop and an oversupply means a slash 
in prices and production and narrowing 
profit margins. Right now the big gaso- 
line producers individually claim that 
their own stocks are in line with the 
expected demand. But they wince at 
the size of total industry stocks of gaso- 
line. 

At mid-March, gasoline stocks stood 
at 179 million barrels, topping by 15% 
any previous year. Big as this was, it 
was only a 12% increase from the first 
week of January. If past performance 
is an indicator, another 8%, or a total 
of 190 million odd barrels, might splash 
into storage tanks before summer 
motoring begins cutting into the supply. 
But no matter how hard drivers push 
on their accelerators, it is questionable 
whether gasoline stocks could fall far 
below last year’s highest point (163 
million barrels). After the 1953 spring 
and summer motoring season, gasoline 
stocks dropped 14% to 143 million bar- 
rels, much too much, the industry 
grimly noted, for that time of year. 

Some big oil companies pooh-poohed 
talk of an oversupply by issuing state- 
ments showing January and February 
sales up 5% or better; others adopted a 
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Ordinarily, gasoline stocks 


the increase has been only 12% 


‘wait and see” policy. The wait was 
not long. In the first week of March, 
mounting stocks forced producers to 
cut refinery runs of gasoline back to 
some oilmen 
thought it was not enough. As one re- 
marked: “The industry requires huge 
capital investments, therefore there is 


February's high, but 


a tendency to use them.” 


Use them they did. The oversupply 
soon began to push gasoline prices 





increase 
an average of 20% from January's first 
week to the year’s peak; so far this year 











OIL EXPLORATION, 1954 STYLE: The Gulf Oil Corporation believes 
that its new muskeg tractor (above) will double or possibly triple the 
speed with which the vast muskeg regions of northern Canada can be 
explored for oil. Muskeg, a water-soaked layer of moss and dead trees of 
unpredictable thickness, can break through under the weight of man or 
vehicle at any time, summer or winter—and has long hindered oil oper- 
ations in the North. But Gulf says its weird-looking tractor, Canadian- 
built to company specifications, can penetrate where even a man cannot 
walk without sinking. Since bogs cover a third of northern Alberta where 
Gulf crews are working, the company expects that the muskeg tractor 
will help bring out the area’s oil riches far ahead of previous estimates. 
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down. In St. Paul, where prices were 
already shaky, the oversupply caused 
prices to drop 5c a gallon. Publicly, oil- 
men passed it off as merely a “local 


competitive situation” that happened 
all the time. They pointed to New Jer- 
say, where gasoline always sells for 
less than in surrounding states but has 
no effect on prices elsewhere. (Near- 
ness to New Jersey's big refineries 
means low haulage rates). But some 
other oil men feared that price cutting 
had become more than just a_ local 
phenomenon. Gasoline prices were fall- 
ing everywhere. In many places, in 
fact, gasoline retails at last year’s prices 
even though today refiners are paying 
25c a barrel more for crude. 

Oilmen know that stocks cannot be 
allowed to climb forever without some 
serious reaction. But with the motoring 
season about to begin, nobody is will- 
ing to cut his own production. The 
oilmen are anxiously watching for signs 
of a nationwide spread of price cutting. 
If it gets big enough, they will have to 
cut next year’s gasoline production. 


LAND TRUST SPIN OFF 


WHEN it steamed into financial hot 
water back in 1888, the Texas Pacific 
Railway eased itself partially off the 
hook by trading 3,500,000 acres of 
sprawling Texas flatlands for its out- 
standing mortgage bonds. In so doing, 
the road set the wheels to turning on 
one of the oddest (and most profit- 
able) investments ever to tickle a mar- 
ket analyst’s fancy. 

Bondholders, caught with what 
looked then like a white elephant, 
formed the Texas Pacific Land Trust 
to manage and ultimately dispose of 
their holdings. By the time wildcatters 
nursed the first West Texas oil well 
into production, Texas Pacific’s three 
trustees and general agent (its entire 
management) had sold off 1,000,000 
acres. Soon Texas Pacific Land Trust 
found itself in the profitable business 
of leasing its oil-rich land. 

In the ensuing 30-odd years, petro- 
leum-hungry prospectors have snapped 
up leases on more than 500,000 of 
Texas Pacific’s acres. Royalty producers 
include the thick-flowing Pegasus field 
brought in by Socony-Vacuum, TXL 
(a rich field in Ector County) and pat- 
cels in the Spraberry Trend. 

Prolific producers, they have pushed 
Texas Pacific net from $568,000 (in 
1929) to $7.4 million (last year), the 
value of sub-share certificates from 
to 125. Texas Pacific Land Trust shares 
today sells at a forward looking 20 
times earnings. Known reserves and net 
per sub-share ($6.44 last year), says 
one broker, “are good but not superla- 
tive.” 

But last month the Land Trust was 
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A Year of Progress! 


The steady progress that has char- 
acterized the history of the Radio 
Corporation of America continued 
in 1953 as the volume of business 
increased for the seventh successive 
year, reaching an all-time high of 
$853,054,000. 

Progress in development of color 
television, approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission of sig- 
nal standards on which the RCA 
compatible color television system 
is designed to operate, set the stage 
for 1954 as the “Introductory Year” 
of color television. 


Significant advances on several 
fronts were made by RCA in 1953: 


1. Magnetic tape recording of tele- 
vision programs in both color and 
black-and-white, ushering in a new 
era of “electronic photography.” 


2. A new method, which, for the 
first time in history makes it possible 
to convert atomic energy directly 
into small but usable quantities of 
electrical energy with sufficiently 
high current multiplication to oper- 
ate electronic apparatus. Based on 
this method, an experimental RCA 
Atomic Battery powered by a mi- 
nute quantity of a long-life radio- 
active isotope was demonstrated. 

3. Continued development and ap- 
plication of transistors revealed that 
electronics of solids holds tremen- 
dous possibilities for new advances 
in radio and television sets as well 
as in other electronic equipment. 


Foreseeing new opportunities in 
all phases of its activities, RCA has 
intensified research, strengthened 
and expanded its organization, in- 
creased manufacturing capacity and 
diversified its products. Our objec- 
tive is to maintain the leadership of 
RCA in radio, television and elec- 
tronics, to serve America and its 
people through production of the 
finest instruments and by rendering 
the most efficient and economical 
services. Our watchword is quality 
and our aim is to maintain the sym- 
bol “RCA” as a hallmark of depend- 


ability, superior performance and 


progress, 


Chairman of the Board 


Frater /Setore 


President 






Results at a Glanee 
from RCA 1953 Annual Report 
1953 1952 

PRopUCTs AND SERVICES SOLD $853,054,000 $693,941,000 
Per cent increase over previous year 22.9% 15.9% 
PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON 

INCOME 72,437,000 67,362,000 
Per cent to products and services sold 8.5% 9.7% 
Per common share 4.94 4.62 
ToTaL FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 87,415,000 35,037,000 
Per cent to profit before Federal 

taxes on income 51.7% 52.0% 
Per common share 2.67 oa 
Net ProrFir 35,022,000 32,325,000 
Per cent to products and services sold 4.1% 4.7% 
Per common share 2.27 2.10 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

FoR YEAR 8,153,000 3,153,000 
Per share 3.50 8.50 
Common DivipENDsS DECLARED 

FoR YEAR 16,810,000 13,858,000 
Per share 1.20 1.00 
ToTaL DrvwENpDs DECLARED 

For YEAR 19,963,000 17,011,000 
REINVESTED EARNINGS AT 

DECEMBER 31 164,068,000 153,299,000 
STOCKHOLDERS’ Equity aT YEAR END 215,719,000 202,287,000 
WorkInc CAPITAL AT YEAR END 228,941,000 205,288,000 
Ratio of current assets to current 

liabilities 2.9 tol 8.0 to 1 
ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 83,644,000 26,561,600 
DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND 

EQUIPMENT 13,999,000 11,128,000 
Net PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT 

YEAR END 134,182,000 115,444,000 
NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE 

or YEAR 65,000 64,000 





A copy of RCA Annual Report for 1953 will be sent upon request. 
Write Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
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Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 





at it again. On word that trustees had 
finally placed before Dallas County’s 
District Court a plan to spin off the 
Trust’s mineral rights as a separate 
corporation, Texas Pacific climbed to 
128. If trustees have their way, the 
Trust will retain a small non-participat- 
ing perpetual royalty in part of the 
transferred mineral rights and all of the 
surface rights. For each Texas Pacific 
sub-share they hold, owners would get 
four shares of the new corporation. The 
Land Trust’s itch to start producing 
its own oil has prompted the switch. 

Many Texas Pacific owners bought 
in at around 30 and have since watched 
their stock double and then redouble 


in value. Nor will a big tax bite shake 
their equanimity. The Texas Pacific 
trustees’ plan is contingent “on receipt 
of a... ruling that the entire trans- 
action . . . be carried out without recog- 
nition of a gain or loss for Federal in- 
come tax purposes... .” “It is the 
thought of those taxes,” quips one brok- 
er, “that sometimes make me wish I 
was back with the Texas Pacific Rail- 
way starting this whole thing all over 
again.” 


BIGGEST OR SMALLEST? 


WuEN Shell Oil brought in a new well 
last February, it succeeded in making 








hind such a guarantee. 





Holland Furnace is the only company in the indus- 
try which retails. This requires it to maintain its 
own sales outlets, which, in turn, allows it to con- 


trol the end use of its products. 


Because of this, it can not only guarantee heating 


comfort and satisfaction, but effectively stand be- 


To insure your continuing comfort, the Company 
employs over 5000 men in 500 factory branches, 
ready to serve you, along with our 17,000,000 


present customers, twenty-four hours a day, year 
after year. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of 
Home Heating Equipment 


Main Office and Plants at HOLLAND, MICH. 

















Nevada the nation’s 29th oil-producing 
state, and in tying its own stockholders’ 
dreams to a star. Enthusiastic stock. 
holders, convinced that Shell had struck 
it rich in Nevada, bid Shell’s stock up 
four points. But despite rumors and 
national publicity, the flow from Shell’s 
well is only a miserly 30 barrels daily— 
hardly enough to pay off exploration 
costs in a hundred years. Shell, which 
has been in the area for 25 years, dug 
75 dry holes, nevertheless hopes that 
its one producing well has at last 
tapped a big new oil field underneath 
Nevada soil. On the chance it might 
have done just that, Shell fenced in the 
well and warned trespassers off. It was 
the signal for Nevadans to send land 
leases in the area skyrocketing. But 
Shell, having said all it intended to for 
the moment, merely dug deeper into 
what could be the nation’s smallest find 
—or its biggest. 


CHEMICALS 


MARSHALL’S PLAN 


A self-styled “leathery old blast fur- 
nace man,” Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical President Richard Mather Marshall 
once declared that “It’s hard for old 
‘gaffers’ like us to swing into meticu- 
lous chemistry, but that’s where we're 
going.” 

Leafing through annual reports 
mailed them last month, stockholders 
found sure signs that Marshall, once a 
star fullback at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, had already made his way 
there. Partially because of his ever- 
proliferating chemical markets (plas- 
ticizer sales were up 100%, activated 
carbon up 50%), Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical’s gross last year climbed 35% 
to $52.2 million, pretax profits 160% to 
$6 million. 

Much of Marshall’s $35 million post- 
war expansion program (book value 
per share has expanded 91% since 
1945) has been implemented with 
Government necessity certificates. They 
have speeded up depreciation and 
amortization charges but net per share 
last year nonetheless climbed 24% to 
$2.63. 

And shareholders had plenty to be 
thankful for. In additon to a 25¢ 
per share extra, they pocketed a 2% 
stock dividend. 

Most of Dick Marshall’s earnings 
have been plowed back into his closely- 
integrated Neville Island coke and pig 
iron complex. Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical sells some of the coke it produces. 
But most of it is dumped into the three 
blast furnaces which make Dick Mat- 
shall the only merchant producer of 
pig iron in the Pittsburgh area, Coal- 
based, back in 1946 thrifty Dick Mar- 
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shali determined to get “everything but 
the squeal” out of the black stuff. It 
was then that he set about putting up 
the Rube Goldberg profusion of pipes, 
tanks, vats, faucets, hoppers, mixers, 
boilers, kettles and distilleries needed 
to upgrade profit margins and extract 
such oils and chemicals as_ benzol, 
toluol, xylol, phenol and plasticizers. 

In taking the plunge into chemicals, 
ex-footballer Marshall has picked his 
holes carefully. “You’ve got to be an 
alert T-formation quarterback in the 
chemical business today,” he says. 
“Sometimes you have to operate by 
smell and hunch.” Employing both 
faculties, back in 1952 Marshall elected 
to take a $200,000 loss on a projected 
DDT plant rather than push it through 
to completion. A host of marginal oper- 
ators, already in the market, had just 
about skimmed off all the cream and 
Marshall decided to get out. 

Marshall, known as “Black Dick” at 
the University of Pennsylvania for his 
bone-jarring tackles and wild ebony 
hair, is still calling shrewd plays. Wall 
Streeters have long expected him to 
jump into wide-profit petrochemicals. 
Says one aide: “We don’t think this is 
the time to push it. There are too many 
others in the field. . . . We still feel 
we should put our emphasis elsewhere 
right now.” 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical’s fine 
chemicals division is absorbing some of 
this emphasis. The division went into 
operation last year, currently has a 
modest (cost: $100,000) sales-service 
laboratory a-building at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Production may ulti- 
mately be moved there too, whenever 
Pittsburgh Coke’s sharp-penciled mar- 
keting organization feels its textile in- 
dustry pipelines have girth enough to 
warrant doing so. In the meantime, 
Dick Marshall will continue coaxing 
chemical pearls out of his “black dia- 
mond” coke at Neville Island, sure as 
ever that “we're going places and 
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soon, 


PUBLISHING 


UNHAPPY NEWS 


Last month American News Company 
gave stockholders some bad news 
straight from the shoulder. Sales last 
year (including subsidiary Union 
News), it reported, were down 5%, net 
by almost 50%. For once the company, 
Which supplies 100,000 newsstands 
With almost all major weekly and bi- 
weekly magazines, could not even de- 
liver the usual $1 extra dividend stock- 
holders have received each year since 
January 1946. 

Traditionally, American News’ pre- 
tax profit margins are paper-thin. Even 


EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL J°*FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Interested in 


LOW-COST 
EXPANSION? 








Your business can 
have ample space, 
better production layout, 
and healthy growth, 
unhampered by the 
congestions and restrictions 
of metropolitan areas! West 
Penn E%ectric’s service area, 
without one really large city, is 
more than three times the size of 

the State of New Jersey. Here in 

adjoining parts of Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 

Ohio you will find the relaxed, friendly 
atmosphere so necessary for efficient 

business operations. Sites here are large 

enough to permit the single-story * 
structures, parking space, truck loading 

area, and rail sidings that fit into your 

future growth—and all at low cost. 

Now is the time to look into the 

profit-making advantages of an area in 

the center of industrial America 

where there’s room to grow. 


Major Markets 
ROOM TO GROW 
Good Workers 


. Natural Resources 


. Materials 


. Shipping Facilities 


Na Uh OD ™ 


. Electric Power 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER "7 Good Guacness Reasons” 


describing advantages enjoyed by business and industry in the West 
Penn Electric service area. Let us recommend communities and plant 
sites to meet your specifications, in confidence if you wish. 


Write or phone: 
Area Development Department - The West Penn Electric Company 


Room 913,50 Broad Street + New York 4, N.Y. 
Wiitehall 4-3740 













on American News’ record 1952 sales, 
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its profit margin was only 24%. Last 
year when sales of the nation’s biggest 
news wholesaler dipped $10 million, 
pretax profit margins fell below 1%. The 
calendar was partly at fault. About 25% 
of the sales drop was due to the fact 
that American News’ year included 53 
weeks of returns against only 52 weeks 
of sales. The other 75% resulted from 
the cancellation of contracts to dis- 
tribute Quick, TV Guide, Field & 
Stream and Avon Books. Quick ceased 
publication, TV Guide was sold to a 
company with its own distribution sys- 
tem, and the other two magazines 
switched wholesalers. But it was the 


loss of Avon’s pocketbooks that hurt 
most. American News dealers had their 
shelves loaded with a 17- or 18-month 
inventory of Avon books (comics, west- 
erns, whodunits), and fearful that the 
new distributor would refuse returns 
of any unsold books, they shipped their 
whole inventories back to American 
News. 

While American News disdained to 
count the returns publicly, the loss 
was heavy—so heavy that even the 
profitable Union News subsidiary could 
not offset it. Ordinarily, Union News 
manages to turn a pretty penny in the 
last quarter when its olive-green-and- 
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with the Veedol High-Detergency 
“Film of Protection” 


GET all the horsepower engineered into your 
powerful modern engine. Seal in the great per- 
formance your car can give . . . with the famous 
VEEDOL High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


Only 100% Pennsylvania crude oils go into 
VEEDOL High-Detergency. This great new motor 
oil resists blow-by . . . seals in horsepower! It 
leaves your engine cleaner: after draining, be- 
cause its detergent properties hold contaminants 
in suspension. And it fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat” by forming a protective anti- 
corrosion film on metal surfaces. 


Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your 
car can deliver! Fill your crankcase every 1000 
miles with VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil. 


BY dao 
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TIDE WATER 
= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 





yellow uniformed employees serve food 
for mind and body to weary Christmas 
travelers and its Eton-jacketed Rocke. 
feller City employees use filet mignons 
to entice tourists’ palates. But last 
December’s business was not up to 
par. 

To perk up American News’ net, 
which has been on the downtrend since 
1948's healthy $5.33 a share, President 
Percy Douglas O’Connell is huddling 
with International Business Machines jp 
hope of developing a way to chop ex. 
pensive paper work in handling re 
turns. But his prime battle is for 
franchises. Two big ones outside the 
orb of American News: Saturday 
Evening Post and Reader's Digest. 

For stockholders, O’Connell has no 
alibis. But he does point out that 
American News _ shareholders have 
fared far better than most stockholders 
in the percentage of earnings paid out 
in dividends, if not in the amounts 
themselves. For the four years 1949 
1952, they received 74% of earnings in 
dividends, and last year they received 
$2.50, considerably more than the 
$1.55 a share American News earned, 
thus boosting five-year return to 90% 
of earnings. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


THE WORST OVER? 


As spring signs brightened the nation’s 
pastureland, farmers doffed their storm 
coats and mounted their tractors, hop- 
ing the experts’ “reasonable expecta- 
tion for improved moisture condi- 
tions” was a sure thing after the 1953 
droughts. And they hoped that the 
market prices for their produce, after 
falling for three years, might actually 
have bottomed out. The Agriculture 
Department’s February index of 258, 
while 2% off the year-ago reading, was 
just 0.4% below January. More impor- 
tant, it was still above that of the last 
five months of 1953. 

For the brother manufacturers of 
farm equipment, who had _ suffered 
through the farmers’ prolonged hard 
times in equal measure, hopes soared 
that the worst was over. The worst had 
been pretty bad. The industry figured 
it had seen it by the end of 1954's first 
(January) quarter. Stockholders had to 
take their hands from their eyes t 
find out that: 

© International Harvester earned 
$4.7 million vs. $10.9 million in the 
1953 quarter. Sales fell by $62 million 
to $220 million. Part of the slide: de 
fense sales down $20 million, as Hat 
vester’s military trucks detoured with 
the administration’s New Look defense 
policy. 

© Second-largest Deere gained 10 
in government billings. This did n0 
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he year 1953 marked the end of the most strenuous 

chapter in the history of The Dayton Power and 
Light Company. Eight years and over $126,000,000 
went into an expansion program that has placed this 
company’s facilities in the best condition ever. Last 
year the emphasis returned to Service and Sales. 


With the major expansion completed, the company 
moved into a period of ncrmal operations and the re- 
turn to new emphasis on the importance of funda- 
mentals—highly trained personnel ready to provide 
the efficient service that inspires confidence, increased 
sales and greater earnings. 


Annual Report Cites New Records — 
Solid Basis for Continued Progress 


® Annual gross revenue for 1953 exceeded $57,000,000 

® Completion of the $50,000,000 O. H. Hutchings 
generating station 

® Electric generating capacity reached a total of 
580,000 kw 

® Annual residential consumption for 1953 averaged 
2,454 kwh 

© 9004 new electric customers were added during 1953 

® Total sale of natural gas reached 26,871,000 Mct 
Annual residential consumption of natural gas 
averaged 131.7 Mctf 

® 6879 new natural gas customers were added 
during 1953 


symbol of 
service ... 


¢------------------------ 


focus of 


DP&L’S 


We will be pleased to mail 
you a copy of our 1953 
Annual Report on request 


biggest year 


















THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31 
ASSETS 1953 1952 
Property and plant........... $184,095,615 $173,301,796 
Current assets ............... 14,449,403 15,825,309 
oe OTT ee eee 536,436 254,296 
$199,081,454 $89,381,401 
LIABILITIES 
CII «Sida 505 ccc. see $148,489,654 $146,939,093 
Current liabilities ............ 18,552,612 14,081,520 
OE 6 a ace wepecd co tdvetts 32,039,188 28,360,788 
$199,081,454 $189,381,401 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
1953 1952 
NS a Eds cbse cisccccccs $ 57,500,942 $ 52,956,777 
PE xc wie escesbedecaess 47,913,806 43,119,588 
ee $ 9,587,136 $ 9,837,189 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS ......... 1,828,421 1,561,747 
OR ENE SARIS ETT $7,758,715 $ 8,275,442 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS ......... 948,770 948,770 
Earnings on common stock ..... $ 6,809,945 $ 7,326,672 
Number of common shares out- 
standing at December 31...... 2,585,728 2,573,697 
Earnings per common share 
ee SPORT et $2.63 $2.85 








THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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FOR SALE NEAR WASHINGTON 


Placid Harbor 


Fulton Lewis Jr’s. Beautiful 
Maryland Waterfront Home 


An inviting salt water swimming pool...a 
distinguished Georgian residence of 16 rooms, 
superbly built in 1947...75 acres of rich 
waterfront pastureland. On the Southern Mary- 
land Peninsula, part of the original Lord Bal- 
timore Land Grant — the last desirable section 
of unspoiled waterfrontage available close to 
Washington. Only because telecasting from 
the property is impractical has Mr. Lewis de- 
cided to place his home on the market. For 
illus. brochure FS-60470, ask your local bro- 
ker or 


PREVIEWS Inc. 


The Nationwide Marketing Service 


49 East S3np Stacer, New York 22 © PLaza 8-2630 
1518 Watnut Sraser, Puiapecpnr 2, Pa. ¢ PE 5-1400 


BOSTON * CHICAGO * DENVER * PALM BEACH 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « PARIS 


Annuities 


Life Incomes 
guaranteed by 


POMONA COLLEGE 


> Save taxes 

> pay a dependable income 
> assure financial security 

> provide a memorial for you 





When you invest funds with Pomona 
College you have the choice of two invest- 
ment programs. (1) The college will pay 
you a fixed dollar annuity for life. The rate 
is determined by age and it never changes. 
(2) Or, the college will pay you an income 
for life at the same interest rate the col- 
lege earns on its investments. This rate is 
not based on age and no charge is made 
for handling your funds. For the present 
fiscal year the return is 5.56%. 

SUBSTANTIAL TAX SAVINGS 


Each plan has its own special tax saving 
features which can be of substantial bene- 
fit to you. Moreover, there is personal satis- 
faction in this form of investment because 
you know the principal you invest will ulti- 
mately be used to establish a memorial 
fund at the college which will 
bear your name. This firmly 
established college with as- 
sets in excess of thirteen 
million dollars invites you 
to write today for particu- 
lars given in a _ booklet 
*‘Pomona College Annuity 
and Life Income Plans.” 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall. Claremont, California 





prevent a 29% overall sales decline 
which reduced the quarter's net per 
share from 56c to 7c. 

© Fourth-ranked J. I. Case managed 
to top last year’s $13 million first-quar- 
ter gross by $62,000, thanks to defense 
output. The lower-margin work did 
nothing for profits, which fell from 
1953 quarters $620,000 loss (first- 
quarter deficits are not uncommon in 
the industry) to a $3.7 million net loss. 
Case accountants made matters worse 
for headline-readinig stockholders by 
not deferring overhead charges of $2.6 
million (as they did last year). 

® Sixth-biggest Oliver also rode sales 
up—to $25.7 million from $22.8 million. 
Without the $6.5 million increase in de- 
fense work over the 1953 quarter, 
Oliver’s $22,000 net deficit would have 
been larger than last year’s $247,000 
loss. 

The standard of comparison was bad 
for the tractormakers since they had 
been able, in the 1953 quarter, to run 
off a full head of backlog orders ac- 
cumulated during the 1952 steel strike. 
But they offered few such excuses, 
recognized the winter sales climate as 
having been as chilly as it was. Their 
new optimism was based partly on the 
probability that things could not get 
much worse. International Harvester’s 
able President John McCaffrey, con- 
ceding that “the situation is spotty,” 
confided that “dealer optimism is 
greater in every part of the country 
than it was a few weeks ago.” And the 
new president of J. I. Case, John T. 
Brown, fresh from the industry’s poor- 
est showing in 1953, cautioned that “it 
is not possible to reach any conclusions 
regarding the year’s outlook at this 
time,” but threw caution to the March 
breezes as he voiced the thought on 
the mind of every manufacturer in the 
cyclical tractor trade: “Our most active 
selling season is just beginning.” As 
farmers mounted their machines for 
spring tune-ups, equipment salesmen 
for the $2 billion industry began dust- 
ing off the new models. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 


THE Pressed Steel Car Company is fast 
diversifying itself out of a name. Once 
the home base of super-salesman Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, who made a fortune 
selling railroad cars when the nation’s 
carriers were expanding, Pressed Steel 
Car today manufactures such diverse 
items as petroleum equipment, engine 
lathes, aircraft parts, refrigerated farm 
holding tanks (for the dairy industry's 
new milk collection system), industrial 
and residential steel tanks, electrical 
conduit fittings, stainless steel cook- 
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ware, waste receptacles and automa 
bumper guards and accessories. 

One big result is that—although’ 
historically erratic freight car busifigg 
is in another slump—Pressed Stee] Gj, 
with its somewhat inappropriate labe 
is keeping its corporate head well ak 
the rough financial waters. 4 

Last year Pressed Steel Car grogg 
over $95 million, better than doub 
annual average for the past five y 
Net after taxes reached $2.6 m 
($1.56 a share) and, proof en 
that the company was doing 
Pressed Steel Car paid the first 
dend on its common stock in six years. 
For 1954, with PSC’s reliance m 
freight cars down from 100% to last 
year’s 30%, President and Board Chair- 
man John I. Snyder, Jr. confidently pre- 
dicts that earnings will continue on a 
high level—despite the fact that P§@s 
one remaining freight car plant clo 
down in January and will probably 
closed for a long time. : 

For Pressed Steel Car, diversification 
has been virtually a one-way ti 
back from the land of the dead. ih 
1948, bank loans and bad debts totale 
$8 million, and its freight car pl 
which had a daily capacity of more 
than 44 cars, were producing only 17 
or 18 cars a day. For a company that 
had manufactured practically nothing 
but railroad cars for 60 years, the 
future seemed as black as the inside 
of a closed tank car. Said frank Presi- 
dent Snyder: “We were about one step 
ahead of the sheriff.” 

Snyder expects Pressed Steel Car's 
gross this year to be about $70 mil 
lion, a drop from 1953's record high 
but still enough to keep the company 
well ahead of the sheriff. Moreover, 
Snyder is still hustling around looking 
for further opportunities for profitable 
diversification. What he would like to 
find would be another earner like Axel 
son Manufacturing, which Pressed Steel 
Car acquired in 1952. A manufacturer 
of oil well pumping equipment, engine 
lathes and aircraft components, 
son’s sales hit about $25 million last 
year, have a good chance of rising even 
higher in 1954. 


MEAT PACKING 


SHARE THE WEALTH? 

MayseE it does not pay to break prec® 
dent. For the first time in years, the 
presidents of the Big Four Meat Pack 
ers—Swift, Armour, Wilson and Cud@ 
ahy—saw good times ahead for | 
were rash enough (for them) to & 
so. So . . . two meat-worker unio” 
promptly took steps to share the goo@— 
times, demanded a pay raise for 1 
000 employees of the Big Four. 


. Forbes 








St. Regis repo rts The annual report shows net sales at a new 


peak for the company at $200,334,208, 
compared with $182,712,239 in 1952. A copy 
of the report is available upon request. 


a year of progress in 1953 
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ULTIWALL BAGS 


ST, REGIS PANELYTE 





... AND NUMEROUS PAPER SPECIALTIES 


St. Regis Paper Company paid dividends of $1.25 per share on the common stock in 1953, as compared 
with $1.00 in 1952, with 80¢ in 1951 and 70¢ in 1950. Currently dividends are being paid on the common 
stock at the annual rate of $1.50 per share. 





For the years ended 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME December 31, 1953 and 1952 














1953 1952 
'§ i sr re, 8 '$200,334,208 |$182,712,239 
- Cost of Sales and Expenses................ 173,076,318 | 158,165,799 
ESE LOLA ST 27,257,890 24,546,440 
a ot. ke wins adie’ 4,652,303 1,135,723 
isi, nib tw hide © slp hinte-<.« 31,910,193 25,682,163 
NN i 2c Ueueii sn saiaanL 2,547,083 1,441,788 
Profit before Taxes ......................| 29,868,110 24,240,375 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes....| 13,206,207 11,538,398 
nnn CE ere BE 1 | 16,156,903 12,701,977 
Dividends Paid | 
Peapevee eeeen..... - 2 664,660 693,308 
I, gk dk thw cs veseec ee 6,550,449 5,170,714 
Net Income Per Share of Common Stock. 2.91 2.32 
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St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
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W ATCHMAKERS 


MINUTE MEN 


Last month in Washington, an old call 
to arms was sounded. Into a hearing 
room of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
marched a trio of U.S. watch manufac- 
turers, equipped with vocal fife & drum 
and their version of the Spirit of ’76. 
They were Elgin National, Waltham 
and Hamilton, which together make, 
encase and sell 3,000,000 jeweled 
watches a year in the U.S. Minute Men 
armed against an invasion, they pro- 
tested that it was high time tariffs on 
Swiss watch imports were boosted be- 
fore the Swiss run away with the 
cheese.* But four other U.S. jeweled- 
watch companies, Benrus, Gruen and 
Longines (which import all their move- 
ments from Switzerland) and the in- 
dustry’s leader, Bulova (which imports 
all but 30% of the movements it uses), 
were of contrary mind. This is no time, 
insisted they, to turn back the clock 
on U.S. trade policy. 


The dispute was only a new episode 
in a long-standing disagreement about 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement of 
1936 which cut tariffs on some types 
of Swiss jeweled movements and has 
enabled Swiss exporters since to quin- 
tuple their U.S. market. Impassioned 
and uncompromising, the American 
Waich Manufacturers Association, rep- 
resenting the U.S. movement makers, 
cited the large disparity between 
watchmakers’ wages here and abroad. 
Domestic watchmakers are paid 60% 
more than their Swiss counterparts, 
and wages account for about 80% of 
U.S. watch companies’ costs. As a re- 
sult, the average Swissmade movement 
last year could be brought into the U.S. 
for slightly under $5, or more than 
$1 less than it costs domestic watch- 
makers to produce its equivalent. 


It is therefore essential, says the 
AWM<A, that the U.S. reimpose a 60% 
tariff on Swiss watches to save the 
domestic industry, which has now only 
20% of the U.S. market, and thereby 
save its vital defense potential as a 
manufacturer of essential microscopic 
parts for electronics and timing devices 
in wartime. As a matter of fact, the 
domestic watchmakers said, Swiss 
watches virtually pre-empted the 
American watch market while U.S. 
watchmakers were devoting their entire 
efforts to defense goods in World War 
II. The result was that Swiss imports, 
which had 60% of the U.S. watch mar- 
ket in 1936, today have 86% and are 
still gaining. 

To make things even worse, said the 
U.S. watchmakers, the importers, who 


*President Truman turned down a simi- 
lar plea in 1952. 


by allowing jewelers (“the world’s 
worst retailers”) fatter margins have 
made it almost impossible for domestic 
makers to compete in the market for 
cheaper (under 15-jeweled) watches, 
are now threatening to “dominate the 
17-jeweled field.” Because the 1936 
act did not repeal a stiff $10 tariff on 
watches of more than 17 jewels, Amer- 
ican watchmakers still command this 
market (and have been heavily pro- 
moting 21l-jeweled movements). But 
such watches are “utterly out of reach 
of mass demand.” 

It was soon clear that the case be- 
fore the commissioners, who have until 
May 1 to recommend a solution to the 
White House, had more complicated 
parts than a 21-jeweled Lady Elgin. 


ELGIN’S SHENNON: 
competition from abroad, dissension at home 


The American Watch Association, rep- 
resenting the companies that import 
movements, presented equally im- 
passioned arguments against higher 
tariffs. 

Actually, said the importers, the 
American watchmakers have been able 
to double their output from 1,500,000 
to 3,000,000 units (hence, they have 
not suffered so-called “grievous in- 
jury”), and production could have 
grown even more but for the industry's 
inertia. Were it not for Swiss inventive- 
ness, encouraged by lusty competition, 
wristwatches and _ self-winding time- 
pieces* would never have been devel- 
oped, thus creating today’s vast mass 
market for the correct time. To which 
the American watchmakers reply that 
the Swiss would have gotten nowhere 
at all if America’s Waltham Watch Co. 
had not introduced the world to assem- 


*“Automatic” watches, because of their 
extreme cost and complexity, must be im- 
ported even by the Big Three U.S. watch- 
makers, providing a kink in their armor 
which the importers eagerly take advan- 
tage of. 
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bly line practices in the last century, 

To the Tariff Commission, these q. 
guments have no novelty. Two year 
ago, the commission recommended tha 
the 1936 duties be reimposed on in. 
ported 17-jeweled movements. Prey. 
dent Truman chose to disregard it 
findings. “It would be setting a dap. 
gerous precedent,” said he, “to fin 
that serious injury exists when do 
mestic industry fails to gain something 
it never had, especially when industy 
may be prospering by all customary 
standards of levels of production, prof- 
its, wages and employment.” But the 
American watchmakers hope that the 
commission and President Eisenhower 
will be sufficiently impressed by one 
main argument to give them tariff pro. 


SWISS CRAFTSMAN: 


tection. The argument: that if the U.S. 
watchmaking industry is allowed to die, 
a highly-skilled corps of precision cralts- 
men who make “more than 200 parts 
used in various military devices” wil 
be dissipated with it. “These [parts], 
they claim, “could not be made by 
other industries without considerable 
delay.” Counter the Swiss: 50,000 
working watchmakers, apart from the 
payrolls of the American watch manv- 
facturers, exist in the U.S. economy. 


How important are these 50,000 to 
defense? Actually, “watchmakers” is 4 
term with two meanings. As used by 
the Commerce Department, from whos 
census the Swiss have taken the figure 
it refers to the independent legion @ 
watch repairmen, who have no trainit$ 
as machinists or die-makers. And the 
importing companies’ large workfor 
of watch assemblers is comparativel! 
unskilled; these companies have had 
subcontract their high-precision 
fense work to the three domestic matt 
facturers. Last year the National 5 
curity Resources Board reported th# 
the domestic watch manufacturtes®™ 
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FACTS FROM 


THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


LION OLL 


COMPANY 














Another Year of Growth — Lion Oil 
Company had another successful year 
in 1953. Earnings were up nearly 5% 
over the previous year, oil production 
was developed on holdings in the Denver- 
Julesburg Basin where the Company has 
in excess of 200,000 leasehold acres, and 
Lion was engaged in the largest expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities in its 30 
years of existence. This expansion, part 
of which is now complete, is expected tu 
increase earnings in 1954. 

In the eight years since World War II, 
the total assets of Lion Oil Company 
have increased more than six-fold. In 
this period over $112,000,000 has been 
expended for capital additions and en- 
largements. 


Chemical — The El Dorado chemical 
plant in 1953 set a new record in the 
production of anhydrous ammonia, the 
basic material from which other nitroge- 
nous chemicals are produced. Total 
output of this material was approxi- 
mately 210,000 tons. 

Construction of a new chemical plant 
near New Orleans is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the second quarter of 1954. 
These new facilities will increase the 
Company’s ammonia producing capacity 
by about 110,000 tons a year. 


Petroleum—An enlargement of refining 
facilities, begun in 1952, was completed 
at year end but not in time to contribute 
to 1953 income. This expansion permits 
an increase of 50% in yield of improved 








Net income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 





16,925,260 5.48 
6,237,000 2.02 


16,542,425 5.35 
6,331,000 2.05 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1953 1952 quality gasoline, with little change in 
Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 $25,784,256 $26,207,331 crude oil thruput. 
Current Ratio 3.11 3.33 The most significant new development 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $99,039,397 $74,930,620 in the search for reserves of crude oil 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $96,246,302 $91,739,829 d 1 ; _— 
Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding - natura gas wes in the — - 

Dec. 31 3,090,890 3,090,884 portion of the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 
Number of Stockholders 16,498 16,1 11 Durin the ear Lion com leted a9 net 
Tota! Dividends Paid $ 6,181,775  $ 5,781,744 eer . 

wells there. 
“= oper il taesh ues ate Dividends—Cash dividends, at the rate 
umber o roaucing ells e : 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 7,829,481 7,713,422 of $2 per share and totaling $6,181,775, 
ww Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 8,421,579 7,931,703 were paid during the year: That sum 
ota! Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 363,954,581 368,091,487 57.8 f net i for 1953. Th 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 172,809 163,449 pagar can Px RRR tc 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 2.732 2,623 Company has paid quarterly dividends 
Annual Payroll $13,547,482 $12,040,271 continuously since 1936. 
CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 1953 1952 
For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount For Share For 1953 Annual Report 

Sales and Operating Revenues $89,959,405 $29.11 $88,625,282 $28.67 write Public Relations Dept.. 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 73,034,145 23.63 72,082,857 23.32 809 Lion Oil Building, 


El Dorado, Arkansas 








Net income $10,688,260 $ 3.46 $10,211,425 $ 3.30 
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“sub-miniature” defense components 
are “uniquely produced” by them. But 
the importers further answer that any 
precision manufacturers, such as Gen- 
eral Electric or RCA, could soon get 
the hang of timing mechanisms if need 
be. Whereupon the U.S. makers cite 
a case in point: Britain let its watch- 
making industry fall apart before 
World War II, in a resigned surrender 
to the Swiss advantage, and it took the 
government seven postwar years to get 
it running again. 

For the time being at least, the 
American watchmakers are not badly 
off. Despite a 25% drop in watchmak- 
ing employment in the industry over 
the past two years, the three companies 
have ticked along at the best sales and 
profits pace ever. Since Korea they 
have received more than $90 million 
in government orders. If their bid for 
a 60% tariff on imported watches is 
approved, they could expect to do at 
least equally well in peacetime. But if 
their plea is denied, they may not do 
badly either. All three American watch 
movement makers have privately indi- 
cated willingness, if higher tariffs are 
rejected, to plunge themselves into 
wholesale importing. “After all,” said 
Elgin President James Shennon, “we've 
got a commitment to our stockholders.” 

e « am 

E.cin’s aggressive Jim Shennon is not 
idly waiting for the verdict. Last month 
he announced that Elgin will this year 
put $350,000 into new designs, 40% 
more than Elgin’s 1953 outlay. All of 
it will go into the externals of watch 
face and case. “By now,” explained 
Shennon, “people take the accuracy of 
mechanisms for granted.” All in all, 
claimed he, it will be “the largest prod- 
uct styling program ever undertaken in 
the watch industry.” 


MAIL ORDER 
INJURED GIANT 


MontTGoMERY Warp’s autocratic Chair- 
man Sewell Avery is as famous for not 
getting along with his help as his lum- 
bering company is for losing the sales 
battle of the mail order giants (see 
Fores, Jan. I, 1954, p. 88). Last year 
Ward's gross fell 7.6% to $1,078 million 
while Sears, Roebuck’s gained 1.7% to 
$3,120 million. With retailing now 
in a slump, the picture for the new year 
is unchanged: Sears’ February volume 
declined 10.6% but Ward’s tumbled a 
jarring 14.9%. Last month Ward’s Avery 
gave himself a rap on the knuckles and 
took a beating in the pocketbook, all as 
a result of past and recent employee 
relations at Montgomery Ward. The 
blows: 

® Retail Merchandising Manager C. 
D. Bean, after 26 years with Mont- 


gomery Ward, was fired, thus becoming 
another among. the more than thirty 
major retailing executives who have de- 
parted from Ward's in frustration over 
Avery's refusal to delegate authority or 
accept advice. Merchandiser Bean may 
have been expendable to Avery, but 
the continuing loss of top men, and re- 
sulting uneasiness and friction on lower 
levels, has left Ward’s in a seriously de- 
moralized state. Ward’s steadily falling 
industry position seems to prove that 
the damage is serious. 

® Chicago's Municipal Court ordered 
Ward to foot a $250,000 bill for dam- 
ages and $77,000 in lawyer's fees ex- 
pended by the United Mail Order, 
Warehouse and Retail Employees Union 
—the largest award of its kind ever 
made. It was the final curtain for a 


WARD’S AVERY: 
his pocketbook took a beating 


drama begun when Avery started an 
ill-fated $1 million libel suit against the 
union in 1943. Later the Government 
seized Ward’s to halt a 1944 labor 
strike. Avery, no man to give up a fight 
where his convictions are involved, 
sought and won, in 1945, an injunction 
which stopped the lecal from wrath- 
fully abusing him in its newspaper. But 
to get the injunction, Avery had to post 
a bond guaranteeing damages if the 
injunction was later revoked, as in fact 
it was in 1948 by the Supreme Court. 
Although it no longer represented Ward 
employees, the union last month won 
its. case on ground that Avery had 
ruined it. The evidence: local member- 
ship was down from 4,000 to 70. 


UTILITIES 


TURN ON THE ATOM! 
Tue Duquesne Light Company took a 
long step into the bright new future 
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last month when the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that the Pitts. 
burgh utility had been selected to build 


the nation’s first full-scale atomic power 


plant. 

In submitting the best bid of nine 
received by the commission, Chairman 
Philip A. Fleger’s utility offered to: 

® Furnish the site for the entire first 
plant “on land presently owned by the 
company in the greater Pittsburgh 
area” and. to build and operate tlie elec. 
tric generating plant at its own cost. 
This plant will take the heat produced 
in a nuclear furnace, turn it into steam, 
and put it through turbines to produce 
power. 

® Operate the reactor part of the 
plant at its own cost. 

© Assume $5 million of the cost of 
the reactor itself. The commission will 
pay the rest, a sum estimated at $25 
million. 

® Pay the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion 48.3c per million British Thermal 
Units of steam used in the turbines the 
first year, and increase the rate annually 
until it reaches 60.3c in the fifth year. 
Duquesne, further, will waive any te- 
imbursement by the Government of any 
costs caused by the possible termination 
of the plant. 

The big news was that the atomic 
power plant was not just an experi- 
ment. The output of the new plant 
(minimum: 60,000 kilowatts) will go 
into Duquesne’s power system and be 
marketed with electrical energy from 
conventional sources to the utility’ 
regular residential and industrial cus 
tomers. Duquesne, which has a rela 
tively high industrial load, receives 
about 39% of its revenue from industry 
(the remainder, roughly: residential, 
30%; commercial, 26%). 

Duquesne’s customers will pay 10 
more for their atomic power, although 
it is not expected that the plant wil 
produce power at costs anywhere neal 
those of conventional fuels. The extra 
costs will be absorbed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the utility. 

Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Commission, noted 
that the Government would save abou! 
$30 million by having the private uti: 
ity as a partner. Chairman Fleger’s re 
son for the “merger”: by taking pa! 
in atomic power development, Dv 
quesne hopes to expand its service Col 
siderably. 

Construction of the new plant, whic 
is expected to take about two yeals 
will start as soon as a formal contrac 
is signed between the company 4 
the commission. The strictly atom 
portion of the plant—the nuclear rea 
tor, which will serve as its furnace 
will be designed and built by the Wes 
inghouse Electric Corporation, builde 
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of the engine for the atomic submarine 
Nautilus. 

The eyes of the utility world will be 
on the project. If Congress approves, 
this will be only the first of six experi- 
mental reactors planned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


COAL 


ASHES FOR ANTHRACITE 
The slag heap is moving again. 

I can hear it whispering to itself, and 
as it whispers, the walls of this brave 
little house are girding themselves to 
withstand the assault. 

—Richard Llewellyn 


Times have been getting even harder in 
Pennsylvania’s hard-coal valleys. Late 
model cars continue to gleam on coal 
company parking lots and TV antennas 
still crown the gray homes on the hill- 
sides. But for the already mangled an- 
thracite industry March went out like 
a roaring, economic lion and not at all 
like the lamb it was supposed to re- 
semble. Miners felt the bite of a 50% 
cut in their pay-as-you-collect pensions 
and the coal companies themselves 
pulled in still another notch -in their 
already-tight belts. 

First to get wet in the industry’s 
April showers was the Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Coal Company, which opened the 
month by closing down its Lansford 
colliery. On top of last year’s 30-day 
strike on parent company Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Corporation’s profitable 
Lehigh and New England railroad, 
severe competition and unstable prices 
had plunged “The Old Company” into 
an Operating loss of more than $3 mil- 
lion. By closing Lansford, President 
Glenn O. Kidd hopes to save $1.2 mil- 
lion a year. 

Ready to follow in Operation Shut- 
And-Save was the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company. The 
nation’s second biggest anthracite min- 
er, Philadelphia & Reading was prepar- 
ing to close its Maple Hill colliery, near 
Shenandoah, which dropped $1.5 mil- 
lion down a bottomless chute in 1953. 
The only glowing coal in all the year’s 
anthracite ashes was P & R’s skin-thin 
profit of $100,000, from revenues of 
$58 million. Snapped P & R’s Pennsyl- 
vania-born Edward G. Fox: “We're not 
fying any banners for our 1953 profits.” 

Even the industry’s leader, the Glen 
Alden Coal Company, is expected to 
report red-ink results on “Blue Coal” 
sales in 1953, President Francis O. Case 
éstimated that Glen Alden’s total net 
loss would run to about $5.1 mil- 
lion for the year. Since last sum- 
mer, it has laid off heavily at its Bliss 
and fire-stricken Truesdale collieries. 
Snapped President Case: “Any way 
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you look at it, 1953 was a lousy year.” 

But onetime copper miner Case had 
one hopeful gleam lighting the way 
ahead: economies produced by com- 
pany studies of sales and mining meth- 
ods should start paying off soon, and 
increased mechanization—including the 
installation of two Bliss mechanical 
miners—should help. President Case 
could also reflect that last year’s sale 
of Glen Alden’s Lackawanna properties 
(an $8 million transaction) may offset 
operating losses to produce profit of 
about $300,000 for the company, de- 
pending on auditors’ decisions. 

No such light gleamed in the shafts 
of the Hudson Coal Company, which 
lost roughly $2.9 million last year. By 
the time the first robin flies over the 
slag heap, Hudson will have laid off 
one out of every seven employees. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation, 
which lost $1 million, had still other 





N. Y. TELEPHONE’S McHUGH: 
e dialed a familiar number 


troubles by the tramload. Aiming prox- 
ies like lumps of coal, a committee of 
stockholders was getting ready for an 
old-fashioned Donnybrook with the 
management slate at Lehigh Valley's 
annual meeting next week (April 6). 
Coalmen, pointing the finger of 
blame at overproduction, wages and 
other fuels for anthracite’s ailments, 
could also take some of the blame 
themselves. The industry has, in fact, 
been engaging in a quiet but deadly 
price war in which the main weapons 
had been heavy discounts from the pro- 
ducers’ so-called “circular” price for 
wholesale coal. The final price, in many 
instances, is today the result of sharp 
horse-trading between producer and 
dealer rather than the list quotation. 
“Ruinous price competition,” one coal 
company president has bitterly said. 
Adding to the hard coal industry’s 
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longstanding ills have been the mild 
winters of the past six years and the 
spreading fires of competing fuels, par- 
ticularly oil and natural gas. Hard coal 
output has slumped to the lowest lev- 
els since 1880 (production last year 
dropped to 30,534,000 tons, vs. 1952’s 
39,924,000). As a result, the outlook 
for anthracite is as black as a miner at 
quitting tme. 


‘COMMUNICATIONS 


WRONG NUMBERS 

PRESIDENT Keith S. McHugh of the 
New York Telephone Company had 
satisfying news of a sort for the parent 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company last month. Hard on the heels 
of an AT&T call for higher earnings 
(and higher rates for customers), Pres- 
ident McHugh served up evidence for 
the need: New York Telephone, largest 
of the breadwinners for Mother Bell, 
probably will fall far short of earning 
its regular dividend this year. 

Rolling an eye toward rate-making 
commissions all over the country, for- 
mer public relations VP McHugh dialed 
the telephone industry’s standard finan- 
cial number: rates were too low to 
cover costs, necessary expansion and a 
fair return on capital. With a net in- 
come of $64.5 million in 1953, New 
York Telephone paid $62.5 million in 
dividends to AT&T, which owns all the 
stock. But the year before, New York 
Tel. was able to pay $54.1 million on 
income of slightly less than $60.7 mil- 
lion. 

New York Telephone, under the 
amazing McHugh, who became a vice- 
president at 34, had been forced to 
turn to further financial issues to help 
pay off a bank loan for new construc- 
tion during 1953. The issues had been 
in the form of $70 million in stock to 
AT&T and $35 million in public bonds. 


But AT&T was not ready by a long 
shot to pass the tin cup. Last year the 
bell System’s consolidated gross reve- 
nue rose to a new high of more than 
$4.4 billion (vs. $4.1 billion in 1952), 
with earnings of $11.71 a share (vs. 
$11.45 in 1952). 

AT&T President Cleo F. Craig was 
quick to point out, however, that con- 
solidated earnings represented a return 
of only 6.1% on capital—well below the 
6.6% of the previous 25 years. But Pres- 
ident Craig did not have to brood for 
long over his figures: last month the 
House passed the Reed Bill cutting ex- 
cise taxes on long distance calls from 
25% to 10% and on local service from 
15% to 10%. If the stiff tax is cut, tele- 
phone calls should, phonemen believe, 
increase tremendously, particularly in 
the case of long distance. 


ELECTRONICS 
SPERRY GYRATIONS 


Last month, around Sperry Corpora- 
tion’s Great Neck (N.Y.) Gyroscope 
division plant (which fashioned over 
$300 million of the company’s $457 
million gross in 1953), wound a string 
of plodding figures. The spectacle bore 
some resemblance to a massive, pokey 
gyroscope. But the figures were men, 
and the men carried picket signs. For 
the first time in its history, big defense 
supplier Sperry was victim of a union 
strike. But the picketers were not of 
Gyroscope’s 12,000-member Electrical 
Workers local, whose international 
brotherhood is as fameus for strikes as 
baseball’s Bob Feller. Instead they rep- 
resented 1,600 of the 2,167 world- 
famed (for their gyroscopes) Sperry 
engineers. 

The Engineers Association (recently 
affiliated nationally) abandoned their 
drawing boards over pay demands. 
Asked for a 15% wage-fringe boost, 
management declined to budge above 
its 6.3% offer. The engineers, with union 
membership running from $50-a-week 
high school grads to $700-a-month pro- 
fessionals, walked out, promised their 
UEW co-workers in the shops financial 
help to sit it out with them. Result: 
70% of Sperry’s payroll stayed out for a 
week, all but closed up the shop. 

But at week’s end, dispirited pro- 
duction workers decided they had noth- 
ing to gain but friends in the drawing 
rooms, began trickling back irto the 
plant. They were accompanied by 30% 
of the engineers themselves, mostly 
non-dues-payers. Nine days after the 
strike began, only 1,500 engineers were 
not punching in and full plant activity 
had resumed. 

Said a spokesman for Gyrator Presi- 
dent and Sperry Corp. VP Preston R. 
Bassett: “Engineers can’t louse up pro- 
duction by staying out; they're through 
working on the stuff that’s on the floor 
now. Only a very long absence could 
hamper future scheduling.” Bassett, 
who himself saw no danger, did not let 
the uproar interfere with his month’s 
holiday out of town. Holding the short 
end of the bargaining lever, the engi- 
neers held a union vote after the first 
day of negotiations, decided to buy 
management's 6.3% package. But the 
slide-rulers puzzled out a delayed ac- 
tion consolation, got Sperry to agree to 
an automatic 2.5% raise for 1955. 


UTILITIES 
CONSOLIDATED CLIMATE 


ATTRIBUTED variously to sun spots, 
shifting Polar ice and fickle undulations 
of the Gulf Stream, “warmer” winters 
have given small talkers a nigh inex- 


haustible conversation piece. But the 
unseasonable weather has utility chief- 
tains mumbling in their beards. It takes 
high winds and low temperatures to 
set gas meters whirring steadily and 
profitably. Rounding up _ impressive 
1953 earnings figures for newsmen re- 
cently, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore President 
Charles Crane noted that “abnormally 
mild weather during the heating season 
adversely affected ... gas... sales.” 

Since turning on natural gas three 
years ago, Consolidated’s gross reve- 
nues have climbed a snappy 23.5%. 
Thus Crane's tale of winter woe 
sounded much like that of the fisher- 
man about “the one that got away.” 
Last year gas sales pulsed from $22.8 
to $25.2 million, a gain of 10.5% vs. 
11.7% in 1952. Says Crane: “It wasn’t 
as good as we expected. Mild weather 
in the last quarter knocked us off 
some.” 

Total operating revenues increased 
8% to $98.2 million. Though expanding 
gas sales helped them get there, “high- 
er prices we had to pay to the trans- 
mission company” partly explain why 
Consolidated brought a slightly smaller 
share of total sales down to net. 
According to financial VP Herman 
Gruehn, increased gas tariffs chipped 
“about $400,000” out of post tax earn- 
ings. Since pipeline rates have yet to 
be formalized, Consolidated pays for 
gas under bond, stands to get some 
money back should the Federal Power 
Commission decide costs are running 
too high. Adds Gruehn: “We hardly ex- 
pect we'll be asked to pay more.” 

Consolidated workers last year, how- 
ever, asked for and got more pay, thus 
helped nip net. Gruehn puts the post 
tax bite at “about $600,000,” admits 
that all of it “does not represent in- 
creased labor rates.” “We had more 
business,” says he, “and we had to put 
more people to work.” 

The new business was mostly elec- 
tric. Though growing more slowly than 
gas, kilowatt billings (up 7.5%) ac- 
counted for about 73% of revenues. 
They were spread about evenly among 
residential, commercial and industrial 
meters (32% each in ’52). President 
Charles Crane gets a higher-than-na- 
tional average charge per kilowatt hour 
from domestic customers (3.26c vs. 
2.85c), but on balance they consume 
less than the U.S. average (1,714 vs. 
2,069), at least partially because they 
find gas more attractive for cooking 
and heating. 

They may find it still more so if Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners approve Con- 
solidated’s petition for a 6.2% increase 
in electric rates. If approved (along 
with a 10% boost in steam heating tar- 
iffs), President Charles Crane will add 
“about $4.1 million” to gross. The rec- 
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ord in the case is now closed. Crane 
predicts “a decision . . . in a reasonable 
amount of time.” 


FERTILIZERS 
FERTILIZER FORAY 


THoucH one of the chemical industry's 
fastest growing components, fertilizer 
manufacturers are almost as much at 
the mercy of the weather as the farmers 
they serve. Partially because last year’s 
drought hamstrung normal plantings, 
their sales expanded at a slower pace 
than in the past. Relatively parched ex- 
port sales to the U.S. Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration were not much 
help either. 

This dollar drought the industry 
ascribes more to bureaucratic than 
to ordinary meteorological conditions, 
The complaint: that the government 
agency's bid system, as currently set 
up, gives foreign competitors too big 
an edge. FOA quotes must be based on 
delivered price, thus forcing domestic 
formulators to absorb high U.S. ship- 
ping tariffs. By law 50% of all Govem- 
ment aid cargoes must sail in American 
bottoms. 

Another industry woe is too little lee- 
way between bid offerings and delivery 
dates. To clinch their point, fertilizer 
men hark back to last February 17 
when FOA called for 20,000 met- 
ric tons of ammonium nitrate. The 
agency’s authorization arrived at the 
cflices of its purchasing agent, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, seven 
days later. That night GSA burned up 
the telegraph wires demanding bids by 
March 1, with half the order to be at 
port 10 days after the award and the 
balance within 20 days. A long rail 
haul, claim fertilizer men, would easily 
take up most of the ten days allotted, 
allow scant time to get loads to ship- 
side. 

To try and get a little more elasticity 
into FOA scheduling (and to suggest 
that more bids be opened during the 
industry’s off-peak season) fertilizer 
manufacturers steamed into the Wash- 
ington office of FOA deputy adminis- 
trator William Rand. They asked that 
from now on bids be put on an f.0.b. 


_ (“freight on board”) or f.a.s (“free 


alongside ship”) basis, and thus relieve 
the industry of the need to absorb 
transportation costs. 

They found Rand amenable. He set 
his legal department to work on the 
problem, also promised to try and find 
some way of subsidizing the freight dif 
ferentials caused by the 50% U.S. bot 
toms rule. Fertilizer men would also 
like to be granted priority on all FOA 
shipments, but that would require # 
complete revamping of the agencys 
legal framework. 
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NEW IDEAS 





emcee 


The Cart Seat 

This attachment to the automatic 
caddy gives the golfer three things in 
one: first, there is a comfortable handle 
to pull the cart; second, there is a seat 





for the golfer as he waits his turn; and, 
third, the seat may be detached for 
spectator use. The Cart Seat is made of 
aluminum alloy and stainless steel and 
the manufacturer claims that it can be 
installed on almost all carts in less than 
five minutes (Cart Seat Co., 3338 S.E. 
17th Ave., Portland, Ore.). 


Two-In-One 


Handi-Trowel has a rake on one end 
to pull dirt back in place and tamp it 
down. The trowel overall is 12 inches, 





with a five-inch digging blade, a finger- 
gripper handle, and a 3%-inch-wide 
rake. The entire tool is one-piece cast 
aluminum (Canton Manufacturing Co., 
2408 13th St., N.E., Canton 5, Ohio). 


Oil Saver 


Microscopic balloons made of Bake- 
lite phenolic resin and filled with inert 
nitrogen gas are pumped into storage 
oil tanks, mixed with the crude oil. 
The bubbles rise to the surface where 
they form a protective layer which pre- 
vents cvaporation of the oil. The bal- 


loons are resistant to abrasion and will 
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not soften or liquefy at the high tem- 
peratures of refinery units. They have 
been tested by a leading oil company 
for more than a year (Bakelite Co., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
. oF 


Aluminum Chain 

Aluminum chain has one-third the 
weight of iron and is comparatively 
strong. It needs no painting and will 





Alumunum Stonderd Link Cham 


Aluminum Uft Chein Ps 





Aluminum Stud Link Chain 


never rust (Bison Metals, Sales Depart- 
ment, Crosby Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y.). 


Bleacherest 


A back rest for bleachers, or any 
backless bench, with adjustable width, 
seat thickness from % to two inches, 
has been put on the market. It has a 





zinc-plated steel frame and a canvas 
back. Bleacherest may be carried in the 
overcoat pocket and weighs only 30 
ounces (Rockford Products, 1115 6th 
St., Rockford, Ill.). 


R-E-L-A-X 

A phonograph record is now avail- 
able which gives lessons in relaxation. 
It was developed and made bya sales 
manager who suffered a heart attack 
and was ordered to relax. Since he 
could find very little help in learning 
how to relax, he developed his own 
system based on his sales training pro- 
gram. The manufacturer claims that 
this recording, called “Easy Lessons in 
Relaxation,” has been tested on hun- 
dreds of tense businessmen and ap- 
proved by them (A. T. Dalton, Chi- 
cago Wheel & Manufacturing Co., 1101 
West Monroe St., Chicago 7, IIl.). 
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| WRITE for detailed booklet today: 
| Warwick Industrial Development 
| Commission, Dept. F, City Hall, 
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CREVASSE, noted mountain 
“The only reason | 
never made it up Everest was 
because my feet hurt, and since 
I discovered Allen-Edmonds shoes 
I've been too busy reveling in 
foot comfort to try!" 


climber says: 


WISCONSIN 


Meerschaum 
custom calf $24.95 


Write for catalog F-2 
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Although 1953 was another 
record earning year, our emphasis 
was on consolidation of previous 
growth and training of man- 
power. With economic factors 
expected to remain at a high 
level, we feel conditions warrant 
the use of our trained man- 
power for expansion in 1954. 
This expansion, together with 
termination of Excess Profits 
Taxes, should make 1954 


another record year. 





Highli ohts from the Annual Report 


Dec. 31, 1953 


Dec. 31, 1952 





Gross Earnings ..........- $ 34,054,675 
Operating Expenses 

loeen Des... sche siedon $ 5,785,725 
Minority Interest in Earnings $ 379,863 
Net Earnings 

Preferred Dividends ....... $ 
Number of Common Shares. . 
Earnings Per Common Share 
Dividends Per Common Share. 
Total Loans Made 

Number of Loans Made 737.168 
Average Loan Made $316 
Notes Receivable Outstanding $145,430,877 


540,611 
2,067,626 
$2.29 
$1.60 
$232,852,229 


$ 31,352,285 
$ 20,180,727 
$ 5,960,493 
$ 382,709 
$ 4,828,356 
$ 306,408 
2,055,315 
$2.20 

$1.60 
$239,121,040 
765,722 

$312 
$137,013,808 


Number of Branch Offices. . 


=x 2 - 


296 283 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 


Installment Notes 
Receivable—Net 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Total Current Assets ...... 


Property—net book value 


Other Assets and 


Deferred Charges .......... 


Notes and Debentures Payable 


Accounts and Taxes Payable 


Total Current Liabilities. . . 


Long Term Senior Debt 
Long Term Subordinated Debt 
Minority Interest 


Capital Stock and Surplus...... 


ee 846.065 8263 5086 


eer ee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee wee wnene 
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Dec. 31, 1953 


Dec. 31, 1952 





13,960,159 


140,167,733 
1.091.684 





155,219,576 
1,345,483 


3.794.542 


$ 12,284,835 


131,976,786 
1,012,556 








$ 160,359,601 


145,274,177 
1,319,986 


3,854,960 








$ 150,449,123 








LIABILITIES 
Dec. 31, 1953 








$ 57,311.500 
7,800,691 


Dec. 31, 1952 








65,112,191 
42,550,000 
11,450,000 

3,789,399 
37,458,011 


$ 50,257,000 
7,678,204 








$ 160.359,601 


57,935,204 
46,300,000 
7,900,000 
4,515,036 
33,798,883 











$ 150,449,123 








COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 
PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Copy of Detailed Annual Report Available upon Request at Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 








Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 





weight to five factors: 





1 How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 

















2. How many people are working? (BLS 
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‘ non-agricultural employment) 
|. 3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 








average weekly hours in manufacture) i 











4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
7 department store sales) 


ow 


. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 

- factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 

the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
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and 5 for seasonal variation. 








Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
| tentative figures for five components, all 





of which ore subject to later revision.* 
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FORECAST 


by B. C. FORBES 





Reasons for spurning pessimism 


1 aM reminded of having once seen (in 
South Africa) bright, noonday sun- 
shine turned into semi-darkness by an 
awesome swarm, a plague of locusts. 
They brought traffic to a standstill, de- 
voured every green thing, paralyzed all 
activity. 

Today America is crawling with 
pessimists, doing their best — their 
worst— to turn the nation into a land 
of gloom, of black forebodings. 

Just as the locusts quickly passed 
and soon suffered annihilation, I am 
confidently hopeful that the current 
cloud of pessimism will soon disappear. 

As I recall, it was “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, Speaker of the House, who two- 
three decades ago ringingly declared: 


Beet pk be a oP ASS 105,711 
ee See ee 122,775 
RR tera 131,820 
eee 151,132 
Dac kk acne ee oes ee ekes 161,331° 


Every authoritative forecast, official 
and unofficial, made in recent times of 
U.S. population growth has fallen 
drastically short of the actual record. 
Today Washington “projections” of 
coming increases vary widely. The 
average estimate is that we will have 
200,000,000 inhabitants around 1980, 
or about 25 years hence. My own 
guess is that the total will then be 
even higher. Look at the number of 
births annually: 
































On top of all this, immigration lately 
has approximated 250,000 a year. 

What does this adumbrate for our 
economy? This rapidly-expanding pop- 
ulation, of course, spells rapid indus- 
trial, commercial, transportation, con- 


struction, public utility and other 
expansion. 
Moreover, take into consideration 


such inspiring facts and factors as 
these: The savings of our people are 
greater than ever before, promise to 
continue up; our people last year alone 
added almost $28,000,000,000 to their 
ownership of life insurance policies, 
bringing their total insurance to $304,- 
400,000,000; a record-breaking number 
of families now own their own homes; 
the income of wage-earners never was 
so great, nor were so many millions 
(over 60,000,000) gainfully employed 
as during the last two-three years; 
Washington’s “take” from our pay en- 





country is a hell of a success!” a Poe eeeereceeeewewe pees velopes is getting less; our annual 
The United States is stronger, more ie magus te 3 699.940 death rate is amazingly low, slightly 
robust, bigger than it was then or has 1948.................. 3/558°968 under one per cent., meaning that our 
ever before been. SSE 8 Wisi 3.559,529 legions of consumers are rapidly 
Thouchtfully scrutinize, as one vital § 1950................-. 3,554,149 growing; etc., etc., etc. 
national barometer, the astounding rise ESS ae 3,758,000 Don’t become panicky over the mo- 
in our population: es En cae oe ek 3,824,000 mentary spawning of unconscionable 
Eozulation a a I SE 4,000,000 pessimism, despair. 
MED. . . <agkvicnas dosueeet 75,995 — America’s best days lie ahead, not 
MM... svivecsexnmapebess 91,972 *Census Bureau estimate. behind. 
"Final : sures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
Jan. "53 Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Productior: .......... 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 125.8 
Employment saeedad 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 1135 . 1128 113.7 109.1 
GRE noe aeccccees 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 
a 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 107.2 104.8 
OER 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 140.3 
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Market advice on low-price by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
quality and Canadian 
stocks. ; Predicated prices for selected stocks 
Specific buy-sell advice 
weekly. Send for free As frequently stated before, I think the 
Hi Growth Stock Report and bearish items have been substantially 
2 weeks FREE trial. discounted by the stock market; that 
New inquiries only. many stocks declined extensively for a 
long while, and are not faced with 
MARKET DIRECTION, INC. further heavy liquidation, and are defi- 
Competent Advice Over The Years : * i *- Cities SERVICE 
Box 25 712 S. Federal nitely in a buying zone for long-range naive oe 
Chicago 3, Illinois holding. Many investors do not realize Cpanr 
the extent of the decline which already 
occurred in recent years, such as: GimsBe. Bros. 
ALDENS ‘ ‘ KENNECOTT COPPER 
AMERADA (oil) 235 Macy, R. H 
AMERICAN SMELTING 54-25 MASONITE 
ANACONDA COPPER 2° MINNEAPOLIsS-MOLINE 
BARKER Bros. NORTHERN Paciric Ry 
BIGELOW-SANFORD ; Paciric MILLs 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE 
CANADIAN Paciric Ry s ALEXANDER SMITH 
So. Porto Rico SuGAR 
STUDEBAKER 
UNDERWOOD 


It continues to be my belief that 
money rates will remain low, that leaé- 


ing utility stocks will continue to bk 


F or S t oc k ro p l 1 t -U p Ss very attractive investments, and wil 


very likely sell close to a 4% basis later. 


It is hardly possible that one will be 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS able to obtain, indefinitely, yields such 
as nearly 5% on Phila. Electric, or clos 
to 6% on Cons. Edison of N. Y. Low 
money rates will continue to affect the 
prices of “blue-chip” industrials. 
With the Government committed to 
a plan for aiding building construction, 
stocks in this group have a promising 
outlook. Other industries likely to do 
exceptionally well in the next few yeats 
are air conditioning, atomic reactors, 
television-broadcasting. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large On the assumption that a war with 
stock dividends has just been prepared y Flt pecs Staff. Russia is not likely, I think there is 4 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are : _ 

favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. good chance of the following predicted 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually prices being reached, in due time, 
and an increase in the cash dividend. Current dividends on subject to the usual reactions and de 


these stocks offer you yields up to 9%. lays. Diversification is strongly recom 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ‘31 Candidates in Line mended. Do not concentrate on one 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we i send you without oe charge stock. Patience is a prime requisite 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, . rallies. 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. Buy on reactions, not on sharp 
(This offer open to new readers only.) Recent a 
Price 

















13 AIRCRAFT STOCKS 
Rated According to 
Relative Strength 


Reports show which stocks in this strong group 
carry ‘‘Hoeld’’ ratings for long-term investment 
appreciation—also rate 490 stocks, 46 Industries. 
Free to new inquirers. 
Ask for Reports F-126 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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 eamerane ELECTRIC’S 8-point advance following the an- 
nouncement of a proposed 3-for-1 split has stimulated 
interest in other candidates for stock splits. Announcement 
of a split often results in a considerable rise in the price of a 
stock. Among prominent companies that split their stocks last 
year, Aluminum Co., Crown Zellerbach, and General American 
Transportation are all selling 10 points or more higher today. 
A strong stock market provides an ideal background for splits, 
and many more can be expected. 


-—-——- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1-——— : : 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FM American Agricultural 


Allied Chemical 
American Smelting 
American Tel. & Tel 
Armstrong Cork 


Bendix Aviation 
 . Bethlehem Steel 
=) UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
me” 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. Bohn Aluminum 
i Borg-Warner 
(auto parts) 79 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 


In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
offers a direct way to affluence. 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 


all one needs to know about the stock 





YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we watch for opportunities like we 
now see in the offing, they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 


of America to get the “Stock Market W. H. ROYSTONE bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
Appraisements we formerly syndicated INVESTMENT ANALYST doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
nationally on financial pages under the Gia anemia sonia tee dnliitihiis Gidea buy an oil stock at seven that went 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS. for investors, wrote “America ‘Tomorrow,’* called through twenty. A recent discovery has 

Our newspaper followers realized that a By ng eB BB H.. already advanced 150% and our current 
when and what to buy and sell is about “97 Safety Rules” for investors and traders. research should produce even greater 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently we are preparing for a long bull market in 
natural growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover 
the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 


Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy: To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points are essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for 
growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall 

treet. It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds 
of letters of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 





ee 


fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That and fortune-building requirements calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune- 
building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Our five thousand clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building in Wall 
Street. When you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) . Midtown consultation 
appointment, $25. 
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Anni INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Sy 


Which Way 


ELECTRONIC AND STEEL STOCKS? 


The No. 1 Growth Industry of the Decade is how Vatue Line regards 


the Electrical Equipment industry. Electronic brains, transistors, industrial and color 
television, magnetic tape, atomic energy—these are magic things. Yet hard-headed 
investors will want to know how soon these blueprints of wizardry can be transformed 
into earnings and dividends, and to what extent current prices discount these fascinating 
potentialities. The new Value Line Report analyzes prospects for 1954 and the long 
term, makes specifie earnings and dividends estimates, rates each stock on its investment 
attraction at current prices. 


Steel Pr oduction Is Down. The industry is operating at 70% of capacity, off 
from 95% last year. Some companies are operating above, some far below average. 
With shortages over, direct or indirect price cutting is becoming the rule. Heavy over- 
head costs, accelerated amortization, sharp competition will tend to cut earnings. But 
lapse of the excess profits tax and certain other factors which vary from company to 
company will tend to boost them. Yields are high (over 9% in several cases) but some 
dividend cuts are in sight. This timely Value Line Report translates these conflicting 
factors into earnings and dividends per share for each company, gives specific buy or 
sell recommendations. 


SPECIAL: This up-to-the-minute 48-page issue will be sent to you at once at no extra 
charge with this special offer. It covers 40 leading Electrical Equipment and Steel 
stocks including, among others: 


Sunbeam Corp. 
Todd Shir yards 
. S. Steel 
Westinghouse 
Steel 


McGraw 
Min 

w 
Philco 


Radio — 
el. Republic i] You n Sh. & Tube 
Jones & Laughlin Square D Zenith Radio 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER — only $5 
(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 190 
stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised 


Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription 
$120.) 


Plus the 48-page Electrical Equipment and Steel Stock issue at no extra charge. 


is-H " 
is-Honeyw 
Steel 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-15 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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How to Stay in the 
s iJ s 9 
Money-Making Minority 
This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the stock market. 
Sixteen pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. Sent without charge 
on request. 
PAUL DYSART 


Stock Market Analyst 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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Brunswick-Balke 
(bowling & school equip- 


Case 
(farm machinery) 
Cerro de Pasco 
(copper, lead, zinc and 
silver mining) 
Columbia Broadcasting .. . 
Combustion Engineering 
(utility equipment and 
atomic reactors) 
Consolidated Edison of N.Y. 43 
Copeland Refrigeration 
(air conditioning) 


Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co... . 
General Motors 
Gt. Northern Ry. preferred 49 
Gulf Oil 
International Packers 
(formerly Swift Inter- 
nacional) 
Johns-Manville 
(building supplies) 
Northern Pacific Ry 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
(fiberglas) 
Pacific Finance 
(5th largest installment 
financing) 


Reynolds Tobacco il 
(“Camels”) 
Socony-Vacuum 


(owns Reynolds Metals— 
aluminum) 


Western Union 
Worthington Corp. ....... 
York Corp. 

(air conditioning ) 


Since 1935, price-predictions made 
in this column have been 75 per cenl 
accurate. 

I think an extraordinary opportunity 
for substantial long-term appreciation 
is presented by the stock of the 
Germantown Fire Insurance Co., Phil 
adelphia. 

Last year’s dividend was $2. The 
yield on its present price, 55, is only 
3.6 per cent, but earnings warrant the 
belief that the dividend might be 
creased to $2.50, in which case the 
yield would be 4.5 per cent. Any put 
chases made between 55 and 60 should 
result in handsome profits in the long 


run. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula! 
article will be sent to interested © 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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1954 PROGRESS IN WALL STREET TECHNIQUES 





A NEW MONEY-MAKING 
“FORMULA PLAN” FOR INEXPERIENCED 
OR UNLUCKY INVESTORS 


ACTION ONLY TWICE 
ANNUALLY 


SUCCESS IS ALMOST 
AUTOMATIC 





PROVIDENCE, R. I....March 11 
...T.S.—- There was once a little 
German baker who became famous for 
his marvelous gingerbread men. It was 
the gingerbread that was so good; 
the candy eyes and buttons were only 
fair. But the gingerbread—it was 
always the same whenever you tasted 
it. Otto never told anyone how he 
made them, but as he was dying, he 
handed a little cracked wooden bowl 
to his eldest son and said: “Herman, 
the way to keep our gingerbread-men 
perfect is to fill this little bowl just 
level with ginger for each batch of 
cookies.” That was his simple secret. 
it never varied. It was the basis of 
his livelihood for over 40 years. 

There is a plan of equal simplicity 
for Wall Street success, and there is 
aman in Providence who will sot 
wait to die before he hands you the 
little golden bowl. 

There are many plans—like the 
Vassar Plan and others—where spe- 
cific investment actions occur only 
upon specific occasions . . . mostly 
indicated by some pre-determined 
gain or level in the “averages.” 

But, they are all to some extent 
complicated. 

And, in almost every case, require 
a great deal of money. 

The simple plan, as evolved by 
Carroll Tillman of Providence, has 
no complications; does not require 
much money; and requires only two 
telephone calls a year to your broker 
or your banker. ~Certainly, that is 
easy! 

You may be sure that Otto used 
only the finest ground ginger for his 
cookie success; and you can be as- 
sured now that only the finest com- 
mon stocks are to be used in this 
simple success with money. As a 
matter of fact, only three stocks are 
tequired . . . great ones indeed. 

The three stocks which will be 
selected for the fortunately wise in- 
dividuals who answer this advertise- 
ment will be used for one full year. 

ereafter, one new candidate may 
supplant one of the three. Thus, 
every year, while you still have three 
stocks, they are not necessarily always 
the same three. 

But, no matter which three they 
are, they are the cream-of-the-crop 
»+. but fase, 

_Are you today, reading this adver- 
Usement, a person who has tried 
many different ways to create an 
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estate, to fatten your income, to be 
among those who seem to easily 
progress along the path of investment 
success? 

But, are you, despite your best en- 
deavor, still behind the eight-ball? 
Still trying different methods, dif- 
ferent stocks, different advisors, dif- 
ferent brokers? 

Let us change all of this for you. 

If you are an individual who has 
as much as $2,500. now, and an 
ability to save better than $500. a 
year, this simple, inexpensive, almost 
automatically provident plan is for 
you. 

And, why is the TILLMAN SUR- 
VEY of Providence, with 30 years of 
Wall Street experience in back of it, 
practically giving this success for- 
mula away to readers of ForBEs? 

Why? 

Because we are at a high level 
in the market! Because it is one in 
which large numbers of inexperienced 
or unlucky investors will be caught 
and enmeshed. They will lose in the 
subsequent declines—whether they 
occur this year or next. This is the 
“snare season.” Avoid it. 

Thus, out of our 30 years’ éxperi- 
ence, we want to persuade as many 
investors of any’ type as possible to 
abandon their unlucky. procedures 
and adopt the simplest, most easily 
understood, and most resultful of all 
“formula” investment plans. __ 

The plan is ready. The stocks are 
ready. The bargain point lies nearby. 

Are you ready? 


SUPERB STOCKS 
ASSURE SAFETY 


Four 1954 candidates are here pro- 
posed. We want every investor, who 
is resolved to succeed, to choose 
THREE of these:four stocks; and 
use them on the TILLMAN FOR- 
MULA for 1954. You begin by buy- 
ing at the ext market low. You use 
only three of the following four 
stocks, 

Here is how good they are... . 


STOCK NO. 1 yields 7.2%. 

Here is a management in the 
electrical field that has never 
deviated from perfect quality 
in its products. Sales shows a 
6 fold increase in 10 years; 
profits 9 fold. There is a lim- 
ited number of shares. Assets 
have doubled each four years 
back to 1932. There is no 
funded debt. This stock is due 
for another stock dividend in 
1955 eee making its tenth 
stock dividend since 1928. 





STOCK NO. 2 yields only 
5.2%, but eee 


One of the 3 largest corpora- 
tions in the entire world. Its 
sales in 1953 equalled the uni- 
versal asset value of American 
Tel. & Tel. Dividends have 
been paid without interruption 
since 1917. The present yield 
is about 6.3% with no chance 
of anything but “upping.” 
Earning power has stepped 
ahead of sales increase so that 
the corporation is now in an 
impregnable financial position 
come what may. 


STOCK NO. 3 has a fair 
dividend, but terrific speed .. . 

The Pharmacy field has 
come of age. The wonder drugs 
have added to their already 
great profits. The subject stock 
has increased dividends 12 
times in the last 20 years, and 
has split the stock 8 times. 
Sales are 12.0 fold the 1936 
figure. Profits since 1940 equal 
1940 total assets. Investors who 
bought as early as 1940 now 
show 13% yield, and 420% 
Capital Gains. 





STOCK NO. 4 is simply a 
bundle of forward speed 

The growth of this corpora- 
tion is from assets of $47,394,- 
000 in 1946 to assets of $152,- 
274,000 in 1953. Sales have 
added almost 50% each yearly 
period. Earned surplus in 1952 
was 60 times larger than in 
1946. 

This is a complete monopoly 
which cannot be contested in 
any court. The dividends have 
been increased 7 times in the 
last 15 years and now yield 
2.2%. The stock has been split 
4 times in 10 years. 

But, this is only part of the story. 
Your delight upon studying the 
simple plan will be hard to believe. 
It is so simple. It is so easily ap- 


plied. It requires no care, no watch- 
ing, no further advice. It’s simply 
AUTOMATIC. 


If you can make two telephone 
calls a year, and have a minimum of 
$2,500., and are willing to wait until 
the next low point in the market, 
you can start a course of progress 
which agrees. exactly with your 
dreams. 


LOW GOST ROUND-TRIP 
TOUR OF WALL STREET 


No heavy expense for advisory fees 
or market losses or any “fringe” ex- 
penses. The whole thing is at an 
extremely low single price of $2.00. 

.Now, if you are the kind of a 


-person who must trade “in-and-out” 


every day, this plan is not for- you. 

If you are a person; on the other 
hand, who pursues his daily avoca- 
tion with intelligence, vigor and 
profit, and can save at least $500. a 
year from that routine effort, ‘this 
plan is decidedly for you, for it will 
make all of your savings effort and 
all of -your economy seem so very 
much worthwhile. 

To picture 1954 for you in ad- 
vance . . . assume that you have 
signed the coupon at the end of this 
advertisement and have read and di- 
gested the simple TILLMAN FOR- 
MULA; then you will be doing these 
few things in this order:— 

(1) You will be getting together 

about $2,500. in assets. 


You will establish your ac- 
count with a reputable broker. 


(2) 


(3 


~ 


four stocks shown above, 
when we supply the names, 


(4 


~~ 


You will receive: buying in- 
structions from us with prices, 
You will follow the secret 
rule of success found in our 
portrayal of this “formula” 
plan. 

At the high point of 1955, 
you will follow the further 
secret instructions of this 
“success” formula. 


(5 


~ 


(6) 


45 


You will select three of-the}- 





(7) If you want to be extra care- 
ful, you will buy our Forecast 
book for 1955 at $2.00. 


Thus, the maximum cost in any 
year after the first one is $2.00. 

Now, we ought to be able to as- 
sume that the possession of this 
formula, -as- 2 new tool, for every 
kind of investor, is worth something 
to you, or you would not have read 
down this far in the advertisement. 
So, the price of the formula is simply 
$2.00. With it. we will give a free copy 
of our famous rule 
book “Two In- 
comes Instead 
of One.” Simply 
sign the coupon 
below; make your 
proper remittance; 
and hold on to 
your determina- 
tions. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 
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TILLMANESURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 Union St., Providence, R. |. 
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IS TIME RUNNING OUT 


The outlook has changed 


for many companies. Don’t 
sit tight. It may prove 
costly. Have your stocks 
reviewed now—by Babson’s. 
Simply check below stocks 
you own, or attach to this 
ad a list of 7 securities you 
own or intend to buy, and 
mail to us. We'll tell you 
whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or 
SWITCH them. 


Nash-Kelvinator 


ae 
National Distillers 
20th Century-Fox 
Gen. Telephone 
United Air Lines 
No cost or mene 
Write Dept. F-5 


- BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











3 Stocks Up 100% in Month 
Gas for The Northwest 


THREE stocks that increased 100% OR 
MORE IN ONE MONTH, FIVE stocks that 
rose 50% to 86% in the same period—these fast 
moving situations and many more are highlighted 
in the current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REV:iEW. Featured, too, is an 
exclusive report on “Northwest Natural Gas,” 
story of the booming Washington-Oregon area 
that will grow even more with the anticipated 
advent of natural gas. Report gives you company- 
by-company rundown of the Northwest utilities 
that will be big beneficiaries of the ‘‘wonder fuel.” 
Also closeups on HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., 
a growing diversified chemical company, and 
WALT DISNEY, world’s most unique movie- 
maker. Sections on earnings, dividends, new 
products, research findings, new facilities, mergers, 
new issues, Canadian, and a section on opinion 
and forecast. In addition, you get Free Litera- 
ture Service for breker reports on “special 
situations.’ 

Send your $4.50 TODAY for a year’s subscrip- 
tien to OVER-THE-COU NTER SECURITIES 
REV IEW, the monthly, pocket-size magazine that 
is devoted to the GROWTH STOCK MARKET 
—the unlisted securities market. Mail your 
$4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 21, Jenkintown, Pa 











UNG PONE = 7 PRESURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established | 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


~. 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, 420-B NO. SYCAMORE 


Los ANGELES 36, CALIF. 




















MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


This matter of investment timing 


No one questions but that “timing” 
purchases and sales is important. But 
some people regard “timing” as all- 
important, and selection as secondary. 
I would like to do both good “timing” 
and good selection; but for 35 years I 
have observed that good selection is 
easier than good “timing,” and almost 
always more profitable in practice. 

I have seen more money made 
through good selection and bad “tim- 
ing” than through good “timing” and 
poor selection. Indeed, I have seen 
more money lost in trying to get the 
top and trying to get the bottom than 
in any other way. These fellows who 
have been trying to hit “another 1929” 

r “another 1937” have failed to take 
full advantage of the investment op- 
portunities of their generation. The in- 
vestors who have recognized their in- 
ability to catch intermediate tops and 
bottoms, and gone on the even tenor 
of their way, almost always have done 
better than the in-and-out, hot-frying- 
pan smart boys. 

The chap who has been in and out 
of the market in the past ten years has 
not made the really big money which 
has been open to him in stocks like 
International Business Machines, Lin- 
coln National Life, General Electric, 
Food Fair, Aluminium Ltd., Skelly Oil, 
International Paper and a host of 
others. The margin of error on timing 
over a period is exceedingly large. For 
one good guess (all “timing” is guess- 
ing) you make five or six bad ones. 


What I am lead- 

ing up to is this: 

The stock market 

has been going up 

since mid-Septem- 

ber. That’s six and 

one-half months, 

quite a long time 

for a move in one direction. For one 
reason or another, it may have a sell- 
off of undetermined extent and dura- 
tion some time during the next few 
months (hope you see how indefinite 
I am!), so why should not a prudent 
man do some selling now? 

Perhaps he should! But it seems to 
me that he should sell the things which 
have been disappointing, the things in 
which he has a loss, rather than the 
good things, the things in which he has 
a profit. Probably it would be a good 
idea to have a little more cash as a 
war chest for possible use some time 
this spring or summer. Perhaps there 
will be a better opportunity to buy 
some of these more desirable things. 

But, you see, you don’t know this 
for sure; and you don’t know what you 
would buy back at the bottom. The 
chances are that you would not sell at 
the top, or buy back at the bottom; and 
you know for sure that if you sell ata 
profit you will have to pay capital gains 
tax, pay brokerage commissions, fi 
losing a good position, and worst of all, 
risk either “grading down” the quality 
of your list and not buying back at all. 

As a matter of opinion, I don’t think 
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MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 


WITH THE INSIDERS” 
The New Book 


by GARFIELD A. DREW 
$900 


Including 6 Special Situations 
‘‘Insiders”’ Are Now Buying 


Obviously, the officers and directors of any corpora- 
tion know more about their company’s business than 
anyone on the outside. Moreover, the men who make 
policy know earliest the things that tell the story—for 
better or worse. 


Isn’t it clear that the men who run the company do 
not have to guess? They know what is going on. They 
are thus in a preferred position to buy or sell their own 
stocks. It isn’t surprising that they customarily make 
money. 


Would you be interested in following what they do in 
their own stocks—in operating from the inside—instead 
of from the outside? It is possible to do so! 


“Making Money in Stocks with the Insiders,” the new 
book by Garfield A. Drew, explains it all—fully and 
simply—so that anyone can understand. Shows how you 
can profit marketwise with the men who run the 
company. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Garfield A. Drew, regarded among the country’s 
foremost market technicians, is best known as the 
author of “New Methods for Profit in the Stock 
Market,” which has been through five printings, 
and won wide recognition as one of the most 
authoritative stock market studies published. 

Educated at Phillips Andover Academy and at 
Harvard, he was for 15 years, from 1933-48, Direc- 
tor of Accounts at United Business Service. He was 
the winner of Barron’s open forum on “The Best 
Securities for Recovery or Inflation.” He is Presi- 
dent of Drew Investment Associates, Inc., publisher 
of the weekly “Drew Market Action Analysis,” and 
manager of the New England Plan, a conservative 
method applied to individual investment accounts. 














DREW 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


GARFIELD A. DREW, President 
33 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


April 1, 1954 
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~ammmemmmee MAIL THIS COUPON 


Many will remember Mr. Drew’s earlier and widely- 
acclaimed book, “New Methods for Profit in the Stock 
Market,” the practical guide to the most successful stock 
market trading and investment methods developed by 
modern research. 


This new book, by one of the country’s outstanding 
technicians in the modern stock market, reveals in clear, 
sharp outline a tested method of interpreting under 
varying circumstances the “actions” of insiders in their 
own stocks. 


Mr. Drew’s book takes nothing for granted, challenges 
and evaluates every action of the insiders, whether buy- 
ing or selling, whether in big companies or “special” 
situations, whether for short run or long-term gain— 
in bull or bear market, at the peak of prosperity, at the 
depth of depression. 


No lengthy tome to wade through—but boiled down, 
compact, easy to read, attractively bound—this little 
book ends up with unhedged conclusions as to the kind 
of action by “insiders” which is most significant and 
means a play for big profits. 


In this penetrating study, Mr. Drew concludes by 
analyzing six such “special” situations, in which 
there is important insider buying now going on. 


The book—analyses included—is only $2.00. More- 
over, if “Making Money in Stocks with the Insiders” is 
not fully up to your expectations, return at any time 
and your money will immediately be refunded. 


DREW INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Attached is $2.00 for copy of “Making Money in 
Stocks with the Insiders,” including the analysis of 6 
special stocks which your study indicates the insiders 
are now buying. If the book is not fully up to my ex- 
pectations, I may return at any time and payment will 
immediately be refunded. 








How To Amass Money 
To Retire In 10 Years 


Had you started investing 20 years ago for retirement and put $500 in Celanese 
you would have $58,000 today . . . $500 in Crown-Zellerbach would be worth 
$56,000 and $500 in Amer Cyanamid $40,500. 


10 Growth Stocks for Riches 


To help you become independent in just 10 short years, we made an eight- 
month study; set up a unique retirement program. 10 outstanding companies 
with dazzling futures like Celanese, Crown-Zellerbach and Cyanamid 20 years 
ago were selected. Our new “dollar averaging” method of acquiring these 
stocks, little by little, has a principle successfully used by big banks, colleges, 
insurance companies, pension funds. Our special study explaining this retire- 
ment plan should change your whole future. 

“Planning Your Retirement Now” is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service for 
only $1. This includes Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced 
Speculations and all special reports. Mail Coupon Today with $1. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. W-241, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Planning Your Retirement Now’’ with FREE 4 weeks’ 
subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service. New subscribers 
only. 


Name 








Address .. 
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Buy Canadian Stocks Now — 
BIG, BIG Profits Ahead! 


Our business is advising investors when and what to buy or sell. Three months ago 
in the thick of the recession talk, we predicted a sharp rise in American stock 
prices. There were many doubiers then, but these who followed our advice 
already have good profits. 

Now we say .. . buy Canadian stocks before they start to soar! Spectacular 
profits of ten or twenty times are often made in these issues. (Quemont Mining went 
from 50c to $25, Gunnar Gold from 23c to $13, Pacific Petroleum from 80c to $15.75, 
Royalite from $4 to $20.) 

Our market letters show you why a big Canadian bull market is in the making, 
and tell you which stocks to buy to cash in on the move. Remember, there 
are many pitfalls in the Canadian market, and without expert guidance you can easily 
go wrong. Subscribers pay $35.00 a year for our service, but for just $1 you can 
get the facts for a 60-day trial period. Once you begin receiving our letters you won’t 
want to be without them. Take advantage of this chance for big, big profits— 
send $1 today to— 


CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, INC. 3-2 
1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for 60-day trial subscription for your service. 
Name . 


Address 

















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
Preferred Stock, 4.25%, Series D 






Dividend No. 260 6 Initial 
a?” 
S 
A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a Pesca rt Quarterly 
share has been declared, payable wo Divid end 


May 1, 1954, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on The Board of Directors has declared a 

April 9, 1954. pap ey | onan of yt per 1 

" . on the Preferred Stock, 4.25 Series D, 

Checks will be mailed from Old of the Company, payable April 1, 1954 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 


to stockholders of record at the close of 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 


business March 26, 1954. 
VINCENT T. MILES 
Boston, March 16, 1954. 


Treasurer 


March 12, 1954 



































any correction here or soon will be 
especially violent. I would think, for 
instance, that a 10% or 12% decline from 
800 in the Dow would be about a inaxi- 
mum expectation with 265-270 a pretty 
solid “demand” area. In the meantime, 
this current rise easily could develop 
enough “blowing-off’ steam to get up 
to 310 or 315. 

I realize that we are in a reces- 
sion in business, that the recovery 
may not be too impressive because we 
are adjusting to a more normal level 
of things, that corporate earnings will 
be lower, and that some dividends (not 
too many may have to be cut or 
passed. 

But I think that recurrent earnings 
are worth more in the stock market 
than non-recurrent earnings, that mon- 
ey market situation is strongly in favor 
of higher prices eventually, that we are 
sure of some tax relief in some form, and 
that Washington will “do its darndest” 
to prevent a compounding of deflation- 
ary influences. Furthermore, I can’t see 
how anyone can say that “stocks are 
high” in relation to earnings, dividends 
and greatly augmented asset values. It 
is silly to reason that these are the 
same stocks they were in 1929, in 1987, 
in 1941, in 1946, or even in 1950. They 
are better stocks, and worth much 
more. 


So, on the whole, I advise holding 
long positons in good stocks and taking 
pot luck in any setback which may be 
in the making. If I knew I could sell at 
the top, buy back at the bottom, cover 
my commissions and my capital gains 
tax, and still make a profit, I might try 
it. But I certainly do not know these 
things, and the odds are all against any 
such perfect judgment! Sell your mis- 
takes, have a little more cash, buy more 
carefully and more sparingly—yes! But 
don’t go overboard on the assumption 
that you are awfully smart, or let some 
financial soothsayer scare you out of 
sleep! 

The odds are all against a big bear 
market this year. The odds are all 
against a depression like 1929 again in 
your lifetime. 

In the January 1 issue, I talked about 
some high-yield stocks, mentioning that 
the “spread” between institutional type 
shares and shares just under institu- 
tional grade was too wide. This spread 
has begun to narrow, and I think it will 
narrow further. Take the stocks I men 
tioned: Since December 31, | 
Stores is up from 37% to 48; Atchison 
from 94 to 98%; Borg-Warner from 754 
to 80%; Chesapeake & Ohio from 33 
to 34; Detroit Steel Products from 2% 
to 25; Interchemical from 25% to 30; 
Pullman from 40% to 46%; Seaboard Ait 
Line from 48 to 46%; U. S. Pipe © 
Foundry from 36% to 42%; U. S. Steel 
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from 39% to 42; and United Fruit from 
45 to 502. 

In connection with Borg-Warner, re- 
nember that this company was in the 
tigh EPT brackets last year and earned 
sound $9 a share. Without any EPT, 
and with Ford running ahead of the 
industry, I look for Borg-Warner to 
show $11 or $12 a share this year and 
to pay more than the $5 paid in 1953 
and immediately previous years. More- 
over, the stock is up to a point where 
2 split-up would be in accord with the 
management's past policies. 

Corn Products Refining (76) looks 
like a backward blue chip, and it is 
very blue. The company is in better 
position than in years, both in respect 
to raw material supplies and overseas 
business, which is important. This is 
a high price-earnings ratio issue, and 
it deserves to be. Last year’s earnings 
were $5.42 a share. The dividend rate 
is $3.60 per annum. 

Without being tiresome, I would like 





again to suggest that Black & Decker 
(42) is a desirable stock to own. In 
addition to the company’s good pros- 
pects standing alone (previously out- 
lined), it is possible that there may be 
other developments. 


The quarterly reports for the period 
ended March 31 will be highly irregu- 
ar reading and provide many surprises 
both ways. Some companies, it will be 
emembered, postponed December de- 
iveries to January or later to avoid 
PT. This is especially true of machine 
ool and heavy machinery outfits. Their 
irst-quarter statements may be artifi- 
ially good in some instances. 

Armco Steel and Inland Steel are two 
steel companies which have been oper- 
ating at considerably higher rates than 
he industry because of geographical 
actors; their statements should be very 
good, especially in relation to the state- 
ments of some of the smaller steel com- 
panies which no longer have the bene- 
it of a conversion steel premium mar- 
ket. The Chemical Company earnings 
or the first quarter, in many cases, will 
be better than for subsequent quarters 

since price cutting on new contracts 

ill not be reflected to any great extent. 


I am concerned about the number 
it companies which are going into the 
ertilizer business. It looks to me as if 

© supply of fertilizer is being in- 
eased much faster than the demand. 

.. U.S. Gypsum looks like one of the 
ore attractive quality stocks, espe- 
ially for those who are willing, if nec- 
esary, to be patient. . . . There could 
© some interesting “spin-off” develop- 
hents in Houston Oil, although they 
© difficult to time. . . . The annual re- 
port of United Fruit confirms the things 
have been saying about this still far 
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undervalued quality stock; like Mark 
Twain’s death, the company’s difficul- 
ties have been “greatly exaggerated.” 
. .- I still think very highly of Amerada 
(186) as a stock to hold for long-range 
appreciation on the basis of rather re- 
cent discoveries in Canada. . . . If you 
want a risk in the dynamic life insur- 
ance industry, one of the cheapest ways 
to buy it is indirectly through Trans- 
america (27) which owns all of the 
capital stock of Occidental Life as well 


as many other things. The 1953 con- 
solidated net of Transamerica was 
$2.82 a share, 45% from insurance, 26% 
from banking and the rest from other 
sources. . . . Contest for control, or no 
contest, New York Central has yet to 
prove its ability to wade through the 
supply of shares at around 25-26. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








any other service. 
preferred stock. 
records available. 
splits. 


stocks to buy—amended monthly. 
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HERE IS THE MOST INEXPENSIVE 


GOOD INVESTMENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE! 


The next nine months of 1954 will be a critical investment period. Many 
companies and industries which have flourished during the past fourteen 
years of military buying will not be today’s smart investments. And many 
sleepy market movers of the past fourteen years, sleepy because they were 
not participants in a wartime economy, may be the prime movers—the 
volatile movers—during the rest of 1954! Be on your guard! 


1. The most complete record of listed and 
unlisted stocks available to the investing 
public—actually 236 more listings than 


2. A Quality Rating for each common and 
3. The most current earnings and dividend 
4. The factual “how” and ‘‘when”’ of stock 


5. Definite recommendations regarding which 




























How to Be Sure Your Investment Knowledge Is Up-to-Date! Unless you have cur- 
rent and accurate investment advice, the 1954 Stock Market will be fraught with peril! 
In addition, your information must be complete. Only Fitch offers all this information in 
convenient monthly stock record form, and only Fitch combines full reporting of past 
performances with definite recommendations for your consideration: 


6. An Industry Classification system which 
helps you diversify your heldings within 
a given industry. 

7. Full information on Commission Rates— 
tabulated so that you can easily calcu- 
late the exact stock price increase 
necessary to profit on a sale. 

8. Pertinent Tax Information (both State 
and Federal). 


9. A monthly Stock Review and Forecast 
with statistical highlights. 
10. Dow-Jones Averages—reported by month 


and year so that you can best utilize this 
valuable technical market aid. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


To get all these helps for programming your investments during the rest of critical 1954— 
take advantage TODAY of our low cost offer to new readers. Just send $2.00 with the 
coupon below and we’ll send you the current Fitch Stock Record. If you are not convinced 
that this is the finest, most economical investment aid you’ve ever seen, just mail us a 
postcard advising your cancellation. If we do not receive this cancellation within 30 days 
after mailing your introductory issue, we'll continue. mailing the Fitch Stock Record at 
monthly intervals and bill you for the balance of the first year’s subscription—$22.00. 


FITCH wien 


? 
120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. , 
I Enclosed is $2—please rush copy of current Fitch Stock J) 
I Record and continue to send monthly issues unless 
notified to the contrary. ' 
| ' 
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36 
“EARN-MORE” 
STOCKS 


The end of the Excess Profits Tax 
should mean a BIG LIFT IN EARN- 
INGS of scores of companies in 1954. 
FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a 
survey of 36 stocks in above-average 
position to benefit substantially by the 
removal of this burdensome super-tax, 
which in some instances amounted to 
as much as $4 to $7 a share in 1952. 
Get your copy of this important stock 
study Free as offered below. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next 5 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.”” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our quality 
RATING on EACH STOCK so you can 
reach wiser decisions as to new pur- 
chases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial Now and we will also send 
you “36 STOCKS TO EARN MORE IN 1954”; 
“212 Stocks Off 40% to 83% From 7-Year 
Highs”; “20 Under-Priced Stocks Facing 
Good Future”; and “$200 Dividends Every 
Month From Well-Balanced Investment Pro- 


gram.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service, including An- 
nual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
Latest Revised Edition. All Your Money 


Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 








o WHY 
= TAKE 


LESS? 


How much interest are you now re- 


ceiving on your account? if your 
answers is 2% ... or even 212%, you 
are actually losing money! Losing, 
because you can earn up to 3!12%— 
on the money you place with many 
of the insured Savings and Loan 
Associations which we represent. 
WRITE TODAY for a FREE LIST of 
those located in EASTERN, CEN- 
TRAL and WESTERN STATES cur- 
rently paying 312%, sometimes even 
more! 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Bcet 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 








Tailored portfolios 


Tue Dow-Jones industrial stock aver- 
age has finally crossed the 300 mark— 
for the first time since October, 1929. 
It is difficult to shake off the memories 
of this crucial period in our financial 
history, but, actually, the investor has 
little reason to concern himself with 
sentimental comparisons of 25 years 
ago. The stock averages are expressed 
in dollars, and the only similarity with 
the 1929 dollar and the 1954 dollar is 
just the name, and the green color of 
the paper. If the averages were ad- 
justed to reflect the decrease in the 
dollar’s buying power, we would be still 
so far below the ’29 peak as to make 
all comparisons meaningless. 

Besides, scores of stocks have passed 
their 1929 highs a long time ago with- 
out anyone paying much attention to 
the fact, while hundreds of others have 
all but fallen by the wayside. So let us 
forget about the Dow-Jones having 
reached 300 and let us look at individ- 


by HEINZ H. BEIL 


ual stocks—and at 
the problems of the 
individual investor. 
Selectivity now 
has become a gen- 
erally accepted and 
widely used term 
among investors. While in the so-called 
good old days most stocks used to move 
in the same direction and “timing” was 
more important than “selection,” this 
most definitely has not been the case 
for the last eight years or so. The in- 
creasing importance of the security 
analyst on the one hand and of the 
professional, or institutional, investor 
on the other seems to have put an end 
to the old-fashioned bull market. 
Faced with the difficult, if not in- 
superable problem of selecting the right 
stocks from the thousands of listed and 
unlisted stocks, many investors have 
preferred to “pass the buck” to the pro- 
fessional and have bought mutual fund 
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GOOD STOCKS FOR LARGE YIELD 


200 American Radiator 
100 Atlantic Refining 
80 Clark Equipment 


45 Kennecott Copper 


*Indicated current yield: 7.60%. 


45 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
125 Fruehauf Trailer............... 
ee eS I 
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120 Seaboard Finance.............. 


Present Dividend Annual 
Price Amount Rate Income 
16 $3,200 $1.25 $250 
32 3,200 2.00 200 
68 3,060 5.00 235 
36 2,880 3.00 240 
25 3,125 2.00 250 
46 3,220 3.50 945 
70 3,150 6.00 270 
26 3,120 1.80 216 
‘peer $24,955 $1,896" 


Also to be considered: National Gypsum, Southern Railway, Bethlehem Steel, Sir- 
clair Oil, Pullman, United Fruit, Phelps Dodge, U. S. Rubber, St. Regis Paper, Traders 


Finance “A,” etc. 





GOOD STOCKS FOR LONG-TERM GROWTH 


100 Blockson Chemical.............. 
ees 
100 -Carborundum ................. 
ae 
50 Republic Natural Gas........... 
100 Stromberg Carlson.............. 


Present Dividend Annual 
Price Amount Rate Income 
32 $3,200 $1.40 $140 
17 3,060 1.00 180 
33 3,300 1.75 175 
26 3,120 1.20 14 
57 2.850 1.50 75 
34 3,400 1.50 150 
48 2.880 2.30° 138 
45 3,150 1.50 105 
dale, $24,960 $1,107 


*Plus stock. +Indicated current yield: 4.44%. 


Also to be considered: Food Fair Stores, Thompson Products, Outboard Marine & 
Mfg., Sprague Electric, Lily-Tulip Cup, Atlas Powder, Chicago Corp., etc., and 
unseasoned speculative stocks as The Cross Co., Snyder Tool & Engineering, Beck# 


Instruments, Baker-Raulang, etc. 
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HIGH-GRADE GROWTH STOCKS 
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National Cash Register........ 
National Lead .............. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Union Carbide 
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* Indicated current yield: 3.95%. 
0-called 
tO move 
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Present Dividend Annual 
Price Amount Rate Income 
100 $3,000 $4.00 $120 

86 3,440 3.20 128 
76 8,040 2.25 90 
71 3,195 3.00 135 
40 3,200 1.75 140 
61 3,050 2.60 130 
74 2,960 2.50 100 
28 2,920 1.25 137 
$24,805 $980* 


Also to be considered: Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing, Owens-Corning Fiberglas, 
Scott Paper, International Business Machines, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, duPont, Allied Chemical, Connecticut General Life Insur- 





The in- 
security 
of the 


shares. Although it costs anywhere up 
ty 9% above the market to buy such 
investor @S"4reS,, and although it involves sacri- 
an end fcing 10% or more of the dividend in- 
7 cme to pay for the expense of man- 
not in-@’gement and administration, the inves- 
he right tors experience with mutual funds or 
sted and glosed-end investment trusts has usually 
ss i been better than if he had tried, with- 
the pro- gett Proper advice, to make his own se- 


sl feel lections. 





























































36 Worry-Free 


Income 

ook Growth Stocks 

200 Uncertain markets, new developments can 
995 make you nervous about your stocks—but 
240 = an se hold those we call ‘“‘Fast- 

rowth Leaders. 

250 4 ‘Electronic’ Leaders 

945 cited in our newest Industry Analysis 
970 typify genuine growth situations that could 
216 double in value in 3 to 10 years, yet 





possess worry-free stability in an industry 
where new factors spur dynamic expan- 
sion, 


32 ‘Inflation-Hedges’ 


32 growth stocks recommended in current 
Weekly Investment Letter. Don’t miss 
this Special Study on “Possible New In- 
flation Ahead!” 

Our recommendations fully explained in: 
« : : 

A Proved Method of Building Your 
Fortune Through Common Stocks” 
This brochure tells of our rigid FAST- 
GROWTH tests which only one out of 
thirty stocks can pass, points -out “The 


Annual Reason Growth Ratings Always Work,” 

Income tells “WHEN TO BUY Growth Stocks.” 
$140 any other valuable chapters. 

brings you: (1) The Big 20- 

180 Only page Brochure filied with 

175 profit-making information; (2) 


POO POPP PO DDD DDD ODO DODO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


144 Our new Special Report on 

15 the Electronics Industry; (3) 

Current issue of our weekly 

150 4-page Investment Letter, ‘‘Su- 
138 pervised Growth Leaders.” 

This offer is made to acquaint you with 

105 the only Service specializing in the selec- 


tion and continuous supervision of fast- 
growth stocks. Send your name, address 
$1. today to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, 1c 
GROWTH 


Dept. 31F, 600 Griswold St. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Published continueusly since 1930 
under direction of 


CHARLES J. COLLINS, President 





The investment advisor writing for 
the broad readership of Forses is al- 
ways aware of the fact that the multi- 
tudinous requirements of all and every- 
one cannot possibly be covered by the 
same recommendations. An investment 
program in order properly to fit the 
needs of the individual should be cus- 
tom-made, Only your own tailor can 
pay the close attention to your exact 
requirements, your prejudices, age and 
family status, your over-all financial 
picture and, last but not least, your tax 
bracket. 

With the reservation that any ready- 
made suit will require fittings and alter- 
ations, I offer a number of sample port- 
folios which may prove helpful to in- 
vestors, at least as a rough guide. They 
are all designed for an investment of 
$25,000. A $50,000 portfolio may in- 
clude as many as twelve issues, a 
$100,000 portfolio about sixteen, while 
a $10,000 account should be confined 
to not more than four or five. Don't 
overdiversify, you merely multiply your 
problems! 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on April 
23, 1954, to holders of record at the 
close of business on April 2, 1954. 


A. M. GOTTSCHALD 


Feb. 25, 1954 Secretary 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








DO YOU WANT 


* A Growth Company! 

* Generous Dividends! 

* Excellent Management! 

° A Depression-Proof Industry! 


We Recommend 


EQUITABLE CREDIT CORP. 


(Cumulative participating preferred 
stock) 














Price $4.75 a Share 


Yield 7.50% 
Send today for Report F-6 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 














Bull and Bear Market 
at Same Time 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Index is at 
a 20-year high, yet many good stocks 
have declined as much as 50% in 1953 
and are now in the Dahl Zone l... 
the zone of bargain buys. Better investi- 
gate Dahl’s book “Consistent Profits in 
The Stock Market.” Write for descrip- 
tive literature. You will never regret it. 
Tri-State Offset Company, 817M Main 
Street, Cincinnati 2. 











MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


Profit on our Advices! 


JULY SOYBEANS, bought at $ 2.57 bu., now $ 3.50 
, Shs” «32.00 





ATLANTIC REFIN’G 00 

CARRIER ........... * 33.00 ** 60.00 
CITIES SERVICE ...‘* “ 37.75 ** 90.00 
B. F. GOODRICH ...‘* ‘* 22.75 * 85.00 
GILLETES | .i..6.<--0¢- ee 1.50 ** 50.00 
UNION B’G & PAP’R ‘“* ‘* 22.50 «45.00 
WHEELING STEEL ..“* “ 13.00 ‘ 33.00 
WORTHINGT a) ee “* 38.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK ‘“ “ {8.00 © 52.00 


1954 GOAL FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 
$1,000 PER MONTH AVERAGE PROFIT! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: ‘You have finest market 
service I’ve ever seen. I like your positive predic- 
tions.”” IND. ‘‘Have done so well on your marvelous 
advice we are enclosing $100 for you personally. It’s 
all right to say ‘Thank You’ but this is a better way 
of saying it.’”” MASS.—‘‘Dear ATLANTA—what most 
people here call you—your service REMARKABLY 
GOOD.”’ KANS. CITY—‘“‘Friend of mine told me, on 
your advice, during past 3 weeks, he made over $5,000 
on JULY SOYBEANS. Can you do that for ME?’’ 
CALIF.—‘‘Followed your advice—made $3,000 profit 
using small amount of money.’’ FLA. 

OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old, under SAME directorship OVER 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE buying-selling 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good 
sound promising stocks. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levelsk—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
fete ba slivilet Ai lditisicntddctlinssdeveted 
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GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, alsc seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 

Send $5 for Offer C-4 
NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 














FREE on Request 
A LETTER ON 


Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 
by POINT AND FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds 
your independent judgment in selecting 
the right stocks at the right time. 
Widely used by professional traders and 
investors. 

Literature available on Figure Charts 
of stocks and commodities . . . a daily 
price change service . . . and instruction 
material. 

All of the above will be sent free on 
request. Write for Portfolio F-1. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 

64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 

ceaieeeeennnnnnnEnniaeddaaaieimemmmemnmememeennmemmemmnentnemmemeneent 








REDEMPTION NOTICE 
To the Holders of 


BENEFICIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


Twenty Year 444% Debentures 
Due September 1, 1973 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Indenture dated as of 
September 1, 1953, executed by Beneficial 
Loan Corporation to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, all of the outstanding 
Beneficial Loan Corporation Twenty Year 
4%4% Debentures Due September 1, 1973, 
will be redeemed and shall become due and 
payable on April 12, 1954, at 104%.% of 
the principal amount thereof, together with 
unpaid interest accrued from March 1, 1954 
to April 12, 1954. 

On or after April 12, 1954 holders of the 
above Debentures should present and sur- 
render them for redemption and payment as 
aforesaid at the principal corporate trust 
office of Bankers Trust Company, Trustee, 
46 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

From and after April 12, 1954 such De- 
bentures shall cease to bear interest and 
shall no longer be deemed to be outstanding 
under the Indenture and shall cease to be 
entitled to the benefit of the Indenture, ex- 
cept to receive payment of the redemption 
price and unpaid interest accrued thereon 
from March 1, 1954 to the redemption date. 
Unpaid coupons which matured on March 1, 
1954 should be detached and presented for 
payment in the usual manner. 

BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION 
By BENJAMIN P, Frye, Treasurer 


Dated : March 12, 1954 











THE FUNDS 


~~, ~~ 





OPTIMISM AND FACT 


Mutua. fund men are perpetually op- 
timistic. This year is no exception. 
Fund shareholders have been deluged 
with statements of “reviving confidence 
in private ownership as government re- 
cedes from its paternalistic policies.” 
“Some of our investments,” reported 
the Delaware Fund grandly, “are cover- 
ing themselves with glory. . . .” 

With the market and individual com- 
panies doing nicely, fund holders could 
almost feel increased yields jingling in 
their pockets. Dividend Shares ($128 
million assets) reported that 25% of its 
investments were in companies which 
have increased their dividends in the 
first two months of 1954. The indus- 
tries: public utilities, paper, merchan- 
dising, chemicals, tobacco, steel, metals 
and petroleum. 

Dividend Shares even had a kind 
word for the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s fund-rivaling Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan. The reason: publicity gen- 
erated by M.I.P. was credited for Divi- 
dend’s 50% sales increase in its “Thrift 
Plan” (i.e., periodic purchase plan) in 
January and February. 

The funds’ mailings were loaded with 
bullish memos, particularly predictions 
that first-quarter sales would hit an all- 
time peak. But many a fund was count- 
ing on doing the business in the last 
two weeks of March to write good 
quarterly sales reports. If sales do 
not top last year’s, there is a strong 
possibility that first-quarter reports will 
suffer by comparison. The trouble is 
the personalities of the three months. 
January, the month of good intentions 
and re-investing, is traditionally a good 
one for the funds. Last year it was “ex- 
traordinarily” good. In 1954, January 
sales stacked up well against the 
monthly average for last year but 
against sales last year they looked far 
less attractive. February, a short month 
made even shorter by holdings, usually 
sees the year-opening rush of business 
taper off. Last year, mutual fund sales 
in February were extremely slow; this 
year they picked up somewhat and kept 
increasing in strength into the first two 
weeks of March. With redemptions run- 
ning at a normal pace, what the first 
quarter’s totals would be was still in 
salesmen’s hands. What they were 
likely to produce was best evidenced by 
the fortunes of the individual funds. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, the 
kingpin of all funds, added up January 
and February sales of $9.7 million, just 
a shade below last year’s $10.6 million. 
Redemptions were up, too, hitting $4.1 
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million against $3.3 million last 
All six of the funds distributed } 
Vance, Sanders & Company (M. I, T. 
plus Massachusetts Investors Groy 
Stock Fund, Boston Fund, Cana 
General, Century Shares Trust and Bo; 
ton Fund) together rang up $14 millioy 
in sales in January and February thi 
year vs. $18 million in 1958's first two 
months. Another $3 million was tacked 
on through the first 12 days of March 
this year. 
Wellington Fund, however, proud; 
announced that its redemptions were 
running about the same as last year, o 
roughly 10% below the industry average 
The reason, according to vice-presiden 
Henry Grove, was that Wellington is 
balanced fund for long-term investor 
He put quarterly sales at “pretty mu 
even” with last year’s, even thoug 
January sales were about $1 million les 
than the $6.1 million sold last year 
February, he felt, was “pretty fair fo 
February,” and the first two weeks 0 
March were far ahead. 
Henry I. Prankard, II, president 0 
the nation’s fourth-largest fund, Affi 
ted Fund, sees much the same situatio 
as Wellington’s Grove. Affiliated 
in January last year were “exception 
ally” good, as they were also in Mare 
and April. This year, sales in the f 
two months added up to better than § 
million, but were still a long way | 
hind last year’s $8.5 million. 
In the first two months, sales 
Fundamental Investors, fifth on the i 
tion’s list, slipped one-third behind | 
year, but March’s first two week 
brought an upturn. Like its bigg# 
brother, Hugh Long’s Diversified 
vestment Fund showed lower Jan 
sales, an increase in February and 
“better” March. 
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227% NET Gain 
in just 8 years 
explained in 44-page book 


i” 
“PROFITS WITHOUT FORECASTING 
by our partner, Leon B. Allen, presents ; 
complete record of a group of accounts, ma 
aged by the author, which made this gain... 
with adequate diversification among W°" 
known listed stocks! In addition, the inves! 
ment method used is discussed with w 
frankness. 


OVER 7,000 INVESTORS have bought t 
book! If you’d like to learn more about ths 
investment method that has been ( 
cessfully for more than 20 years— 
how it limits losses but not profits—see > 
it provides a positive, workable plan for ‘i 
day’s investor—send just $1 for a ¢’ 
“PROFITS hag Sag artes FORECAST 
today. Supply is limited—so act no 

$1 to ad and mail to: GILLEN & © 
(Members N. Y. Stock and Assoc. M ‘ 
American Stock Exchanges), Room 1151, 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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But there was better news from other 
quarters. Sales are running about 30% 
ahead of last year for the $250 million 
Calvin Bullock-sponsored funds (Bul- 
lock Fund, Dividend Shares, Nation- 
Wide Securities and Canadian Fund). 
But its $48 million Canadian Invest- 
ment Fund (for Canadians only) was 
not doing as well. Total assets of the 
seven funds in the National Securities 
Series crossed $150 million for the first 
time in the organization’s 14-year his- 
tory, thanks to a 16% jump in sales to 
$10.7 million. But it was Broad Street 
Investing Corporation that put in the 
most impressive bid for the industry's 
biggest sales gain: an increase of 77% in 
the first two months of 1953. Close be- 
hind were the Keystone Custodian 
funds, with a reported sales increase 
of 70%. Television-Electronics Fund 
gave no figures, claimed a record two- 
months’ sales. 

But fundmen were not counting the 
quarter’s sales race done until the last 
lap was completed. For many a fund, 
March’s last two weeks will prove the 
most important factor in its final rec- 
ord for the quarter. 


ONE MORE MUTUAL 

Wirnin the next few months Boston's 
$13 million Colonial Fund will prob- 
ably turn into a mutual fund. Colonial 
(till last year known as the Railway 
and Light Securities Company) is now 
a closed-end fund. But its president, 
James Orr, is also the president of two 
mutuals—Bond Investment Trust of 
America and Gas Industries Fund. 
And Colonial’s investment advisor, Co- 
lonial Management Associates, also 
manages the two mutuals. 

Colonial’s directors believe the fund 
will grow faster as a mutual (there is 
no limit on a mutual fund’s authorized 
shares). Stockholders are likely to ap- 
prove the change since it would auto- 
matically increase their investment 
from the present discounted price to 
net asset value. Colonial’s stock tradi- 
tionally sells below its net asset value. 
At mid-March the stock was selling for 
$21 on the American Stock Exchange 
and in the over-the-counter market, but 
it had a net asset value of more than 
$23 a share. Stockholders seldom turn 
down a 10% increase in the value of 
their investments. 





YOU CAN OWN A 20-AGRE OIL AND GAS LEASE 
IN THE OIL RICH WILLISTON BASIN— 
TODAY'S MOST EXCITING OIL REGION— 
ONLY $69 





No stock to buy, no taxes to pay... 


$69 covers all costs; and all lease 
rental charges are paid (for next 2 
years) to May 1956. 


You can purchase from us oil and gas 
leases in the fabulous Williston Basin— 
North America’s newest oil frontier, 
where oil strikes are being made and 
wildcat wells are being drilled. 


A speculation, of course, but one that 
might bring you untold wealth in this 
area known as the Williston Basin. 
In North Dakota alone, oil produc- 
tion for the 12 months ending De- 
cember 31, 1953 amounted to 5,249,- 
335 barrels from over 250 producing 
wells. If you can afford to speculate in 
this new oil region, you can acquire 
from Petroleum Research Co. a 20- 
acre oil and gas lease for only $69 
(or a 40-acre lease for only $119). 
These leases are full “sths interest, 
commercial, recordable assignment, 
primary term leases due 1962. This 
covers all costs and lease rental charges 
to May 1956. After May 1956, rentals 
will then be paid by you annually at the 
rate of 25¢ per acre until the expiration 
of the lease in May 1962. 


Once you own the lease, you don’t 
have a thing to do. No improvements to 
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make, no taxes to pay. If oil or gas 
should be discovered nearby, an oil com- 
pany might wish to deal directly with 
you in order to drill on your lease. You 
can then demand a cash bonus before 
they even start to drill, also a royalty on 
every barrel of oil produced. Or, if you 
wish, you can sell outright for cash. 


You probably wonder why all the un- 
developed oil and gas leases are not 
already sold in the Williston Basin—the 
reason is that outside the oil business few 
people understand how these leases may 
be purchased. 


If you can afford to speculate in this 
new oil frontier, just send us your name 
and address, along with check or 
money order for only $69 payable to 
Petroleum Research Co. We will then 
record 20 acres in your name and you 
will receive a recorded Assignment of 
Oil and Gas Lease (within about two 
weeks), and also a plat showing loca- 
tion of your lease in the North Dakota 
area of the Williston Basin. (For a 40- 
acre lease send check for $119; 80- 
acre lease $225). Since we only have 
a limited amount of leases available, we 
are recording them on a first come, first 
served basis. Act now, mail your check 
today! Write Department F-10. 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 4-5037 














PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 16—International (1). 
Pace 17—United Press (1). 
Pacer 18—Wide World (1). 
Pace 28—Wide World (1). 
Pace 34—Wide World (1). 
Pace 36—Press Association (1). 
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An Important Message 
For The Investor Who is NOT 


Satisfied With Dividends Alone 


If your dividend income doesn’t add 
up to enough to satisfy you, because 
you have only a small amount of 
capital to invest—or because taxes 
take too large a bite — here is an 
alternative that may prove profitable 
for you: Find out now about little 
known low-priced stocks ($5 a share 
or less) that have good future pros- 
pects and may bring you substantial 
gains on just a s investment. 
Our carefuly researched reports cover 
low-priced stocks of HIGH GRADE 
companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings potential — yet 


escape the usual public notice. We spe- 
cialize in the selection of these low- 
priced stock opportunities, give you 
expert analysis and opinion on stocks 
under $5 that indicate good profit- 
making potentials. FREE TRIAL 
OFFER: No obligation. (For new 
subscribers only.) Write us for a full 
month’s subscription. See for yourself 
how this service (especially designed 
for the investor with little capital) 
can help you. Selected Securities 
Research, Inc., Dept. F-17, Hillside, 
New Jersey. 








April 1, 1954 
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DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 


Special Field Report 


In June 1952, when Douglas Aircraft 
was available at 60, we wrote a prog- 
ress report on it, and recommended 
its purchase. It is obvious that it 
would have paid you to act on that 
recommendation, for the stock sold 
at 107 recently, and has paid generous 
dividends. 


NOW, we have just issued another 
Special Field Report on Douglas. If 
you hold the stock, or you plan to 
purchase it one day, you should read 
this authoritative and comprehensive 
report. 


A copy of the Douglas report, plus 
special current reports on other 
GROWTH situations, will be included 
with a 3 months’ subscription to our 
weekly bulletin service at $15. 
Investment 


BARBOUR | service, Inc 


105 W. Adams St., Dept. K, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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GED vr 59,400%! | 


Common stock warrants go up and down 


faster and further than any other segment 
of the stock market. Thus, a $50,000 invest- 
ment in Colorado & Fuel warrants in 1948 
was worth only $1,000 just two years later. 
And on the up-side, we take the above 
percentage figure from the N. Y. Times of 
2-5-54 which reported that Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott warrants which sold at 5¢ in the 
1930's (and 10¢ in the 1940's) recently 
reached a high of about $30 a warrant, 
up 59,400% ! 

This wasn’t the only sensational rise (and 
not the only sensational loss!) Hoffman 
Radio warrants went from a 5¢ low bid in 
1948 to a $25 top just two years later in 
1950, and R.K.O. warrants from a 614¢ low 
in 1942 to a $13 top in 1946. $300 invested 


equally in the above 3 warrants from low 
to high would have appreciated to $130,000. 


And there have been many more warrants 
in the past years which provided equally 
great losses and gains. 

Common stock warrants possess unexcelled 
potential for gain and loss in both rising 
and falling markets. You should not fail 
to read the one comprehensive and most 
widely-praised study on this fascinating sub- 
ject entitled “THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS” by Sidney Fried. For your copy 
of this book, detailing the full story of 
common stock warrants, and a current list 
of 50 warrants you should know about, 
send $2.00 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or 
send for free deseriptive folder. 
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The value of FORBES 
to the advertiser is 


based upon its essential 


value to the reader. 





“STARTER” PORTFOLIO 








by MICHAEL KOURDAY 





DovusT ess all of us are familiar with 
the increasing requirements of the man 
who delays too long in selecting a mate, 
starting a family or buying a house. 
Just as he often winds up wifeless, 
childless and houseless, the procrasti- 
nating investor may end up “portfolio- 
less.” 

Actually, there is not need to wait 
for an ideal amount of surplus capital. 
One may begin with a relatively small 
sum by means of a “starter” portfolio. 
The canny housewife has taught us this 
lesson with her famous “starter sets” 
of china or silver. From her limited 
budget, she buys a few pieces at a time. 
In the same way, the small investor 
can acquire substantial market holdings 
in small purchases. The man of more 
affluent means may also use the “start- 
er’ portfolio to foster investment inter- 
est in a son or daughter. 

To illustrate the simplicity of acquir- 
ing such a portfolio, several are pre- 
sented here for your study. In view of 
the multiplicity of investment objec- 
tives, four portfolios have been set up 
to meet four different needs. In addi- 
tion, a capsule survey has been made 
of the stocks included in these port- 
folios. It is significant, that, for a rela- 
tively small sum of $1,500 each, these 
“starter” portfolios provide: diversifi- 


cation, an attrac- 
tive yield and a 
favorable outlook. 

ABC VENDING 
corp. is a leading 
vendor of bever- 
ages, popcorn, 
candy and related |. 
products. The fact that this is a pros- 
perous business is evidenced by the 
company’s excellent growth since its 
incorporation in 1947. Because ABC's 
progress is not directly dependent upon 
industrial activity—Junior buys pop- 
corn despite slight dips in the economy 
—future results should continue to be 
impressive. 

GENERAL FINANCE CORP.'S operations 
fall into three broad classes: auto 
financing, small loans and _ insurance. 
Recently, an increased emphasis has 
been placed on small loans, the more 
profitable and dependable source of 
business. While the current yield is at- 
tractive, it gains even more stature 
when one considers that the dividend 
paid is only about one-third of profits. 

LANE BRYANT, INC. operates a chain 
of apparel stores specializing in outfit- 
ting women whose figures do not con- 
form to average sizes. An ability to 
merchandise this type of apparel suc- 
cessfully, coupled with an expanding 
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No. of Approx. 
Shares Price 
50 ABC Vending .......... $10 
50 General Finance ....... 10 
ee eee ; 15% 


SUGGESTED $1,500 “STARTER” PORTFOLIOS 
FOR APPRECIATION 


FOR HIGH YIELD 


FOR STABILITY & INCOME 


Approx. Est. Annual Yield 
Cost Dividend Income % 
$500 $0.60 $30 6.0% 
500 0.60 80 6.0 
465 1.00 30 6.4 
$1,465 $90 6.1% 
$465 $1.30 $39 8.4% 
500 1.00 40 8.0 
525 1.40 42 8.0 
$1,490 $121 8.1% 
$520 $0.70 $28 5.4% 
520 0.70 28 54 
480 0.60 24 





FOR GROWTH 


$1,520 $80 5.3% 
$500 $0.60 $24 4.8% 
510 0.80 24 41 
525 0.40 28 5.3 


$1,535 
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COMPANY 


214th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
March 31, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1954 








of business on March 18, 1954. 





TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.25 per 
share and a special cash dividend of 
$.10 per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable March 31, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer 
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ennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 
DIVIDEND NO. 26 


Le 











March 12, 1954. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 





| The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 25 — 


Tz BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Twoand One-Half Cents (62142¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 15, 1954. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 18, 1954 
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MULL AS00000 ALDARA 


Forbes@ April 1, 1954 
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operation, indicate good future profit 
possibilites. The present dividend rate 
appears secure and it has been supple- 
mented with 5% in stock in the last 
four years. 

BECK (A.S.) SHOE CoRP.’s relatively 
stable business (which starts with the 
manufacture of shoes and concludes 
with their sale at retail), combined 
with a liberal yield, makes this issue a 
worthwhile choice for income. 

BROWN & BIGELOW is the foremost 
manufacturer of a wide variety of ad- 
vertising specialties such as calendars, 
blotters, billfolds, etc. Since advertising 
expenditures currently have an optimis- 
tic outlook, B. & B. should be able to 
maintain its present high-yielding divi- 
dend with ease. 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO.’s pa- 
per products (tags, labels, wrapping 
papers, etc.) are well known in indus- 
try, schools and the home. Less well 
known is the company’s excellent rec- 
ord of earnings and dividends which 
makes these shares a welcome addition 
to our income portfolio. 

CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORP., MARINE MIDLAND CORP. and 
PLOUGH, INC. are three issues which 
constitute an attractive package for the 
more conservative investor. Each of the 
companies is engaged in a business ac- 
tivity which assures relatively stable 
earnings (gas and electricity, banking 
and proprietary drugs). Furthermore, 
all can be expected, over the longer 
term, to show good progress in their 
respective fields. Dividends are secure 
with each of these companies having 
made some payment on their common 
shares for at least twenty years. 

AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. operates 
the largest and one of the fastest-grow- 
ing air transport systems in the U‘S. 
Beset by operating difficulties (mostly 
in the form of rising costs) profits have 
not been as correspondingly impressive. 
However, over the longer term, Amer- 
ican should be able to offset these ad- 
verse factors, thus permitting revenue 
growth to be more fully reflected in 
improved earnings and dividends. 

FILTROL coRP. has established an 
outstanding record of achievement in 
its field. The company produces various 
types of catalysts used primarily for re- 
fining oil products. In view of a good 
demand for its catalysts, increasing 
product diversification and intensified 
research, future results can be expected 
to be equally favorable. 

SERVOMECHANISMS, INC. manufac- 
tures devices used to regulate mechani- 
cal, electrical and electronic appara- 
tuses. Servo has already enjoyed an 
unusual amount of growth in its short 
history. Although the bulk of sales are 
to the military, the company is making 
definite strides in developing products 
for industrial application. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 177 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


281, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, April 30, 1954. 
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’ P. C. HALE, Treasurer 

’ March 19, 1954 

? —_ Perrys Ss SS SS 
Roya. TYPEWRITER 


Company, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1954, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1954 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 26, 1954. 

A dividend of 3712¢ per share 
has been declared payable April 
15, 1954, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
March 26, 1954. 


C. von SPRECKELSEN 


March 10, Secretary 
1954 


—— ROYA 
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Ge THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
Vee! DIVIDEND NO. 227 


The Board of Directors has de- 
cle.red a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, pay- 
able April 1, 1954, to holders of record at 
the close of business March 12, 1954. 

J. H. MICHAELI, 
March 4, 1954 Treasurer 








Announcing the FORBES Prize-Winning Book: 
“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE” 4y Harry Hepner 


Literally a guide to happiness—a ray of light in this confused world—a perspec- 
tive, a point of view which has been evolved by the clearest thinkers of the ages 
and crystallized by Professor Hepner. Its message can help us gain strength from 
adversity, live useful, more purposeful lives, help us recognize behavior patterns 
so that we may better understand one another. 


Professor Hepner answers many of the problems which beset us in this “Age 


of Anxiety.” 


He describes actual case histories which will help you recognize the 


personality problems which your friends, relatives, business associates, or perhaps 


you, yourself, may be faced with. 


“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE” will teach you how to live positively—how to replace 
your fears and frustrations with inner confidence—how to achieve happiness and 


contentment. 


It will give you a new perspective so that you may enjoy the best 


things in life or we'll refund the purchase price. 


Hailed as another “Peace of Mind.” 


Send for your copy TODAY on coupon 


below. Once you read it you’ll want extra copies to share with others. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Secret of Those Who Learned to 
Live Well Is Now Available to You 


Reveals two steps which everyone regardless of 
wealth, health or position must e in order to live 
a happy, full life—Lists the 100 greatest books of 
all time—Tells how a very successful executive 
achieved such inner-harmony that he was able to 
turn down a substantial increase in salary and 
recommend that it be given to a younger man. 


When You Attain Great Perspectives 
Many Minor Problems Disappear 

Are you plagued by feelings of inferiority, by 
lack of friends, by what appears to be an almost 
chronic shortage of money? Are you so drawn 
within yourself, so loaded with inner conflicts that 
life seems like a constant struggle, a hum-drum 
affair with no real meaning? Professor Hepner 
reveals a sure way of gaining inner confidence and 
outer poise—shows you what you can do to get 
more out of life. 


When You Recognize Patterns in Nature, 
You Enlarge Your Perspectives 

Do you feel sorry for yourself when a friend 
gains a better job than you have; when a fellow 
player beats you at bridge or golf; when a neigh- 
bor’s child attains better grades than your child’s? 
Enlarge your perspectives so that you may dis- 
criminate between the trivial and the significant. 
Develop “empathy” so that you may better enjoy 
the world about you. Professor Hepner discloses six 
principles by which you may enlarge your scope. 


You Can Recognize Patterns in Human 
Behavior as Well as in Nature 

Do you know how to cope with an unreasonable 
boss, an emotionally unstable co-worker, an unruly 
child, an irritable spouse, a nasty-tempered super- 
visor, a gossipy neighbor, a neurotic relative? Can 
you analyze their problems so that you can deal 
with them more effectively? Professor Hepner 
offers a “behavior pattern chart” to “‘type’”’ those 
you come in close contact with. It will help you 
get along with them. 


Adjustment Patterns That Make 
Problem People More interesting to Us 


Whenever we study the lives of famous men 
and women, we are likely to find that their chief 
psychological assets were their adjustments to 
severe handicaps. How do those you know adjust? 
What’s ailing the malcontent, the fanatic, the day- 
dreamer, the buck-passer, the yes-man, the cynic, 
the person who lives in the past, the person who’s 
overly critical or sarcastic? Learn the answers 
and improve your own personality. 


Be An Interesting Person to Others 


In social gatherings, do you monopolize the 
conversation; are you over- serious ; do you display 
a studied lack of interest in what's going on? 
Professor Hepner reveals 4 ways to develop social 
poise—tells you how to develop tact—how to 
break the ice with strangers—how to get out of 
an embarrassing situation—how to pay compli- 
ments effectively—explains 7 things to do to 
become more interesting to others. 





Develop Your Capacity to Enjoy 
the Best Things in Life 

Self-pity is one of the most corrosive tenden- 
cies. It is a wasteful misdirection of good energy 
that often contributes to psychosomatic disorders, 
such as ulcers. Learn how to deal with your own 
strength and weaknesses. Develop maturity. 
strength of character. Professor Hepner’s explana- 
tion of the seven steps to maturity will help you 
rate your progress—tell you how to hasten the 
process. 
increase the Number of Boig 4 That 
Makes Life Interesting for 


Actuarians tell us that ee can be a 
“deadly” state of affairs unless you have many 
interests to fall back on. The man with one main 
interest, such as the accumulation of money, 
usually “falls apart’? when he can no longer pur- 
sue that interest. Professor Hepner shows you 
how to develop other interests so that you may 
live a fuller, richer life—shows you seven ways 
to win the respect of others. 


Fine Arts Portray the Great Truths 

The Dutch philosopher, Spinoza, once said that 
“through a thorough appreciation of the arts, man 
is taught to hate no one, to despise no one, to 
mock no one, to be angry with no one, and to 
envy no one.”” How may the arts enrich your life? 
Why is Religion the greatest of all the arts? 
How can you develop an appreciation of the arts 
and thereby enlarge your depth and broaden your 
circle of friends? 


Benefits of Personal Philosophy 


The benefits that you can derive from a personal 
philosophy are mainly these two: aid in adversity 
and a perspective for intelligent happiness. Pro- 
fessor Hepner offers you three ways to improve 
the quality of living rather than the number of 
years lived. You'll find eight examples of simple 
actions you can take in your day-to-day affairs to 
give them greater meaning. 


ORDER YOUR COPY RIGHT NOW 
on Convenient Coupon Below! 


286 Pages 
Strikingly 
Illustrated 


ONLY 
$3.95 


Money back 
in 7 days 
If Not 
Completely 
Satisfied 
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About Professor Hepner: 


Professor Hepner, of Syracuse University, 
is currently or formerly Consultant in Human 
Relations to Air Preheater Corporation; & 
Bank for Savings; Batten, Barton, Durstine sa 
& Osborn; Carberundum Company; Crosley 
Corporation; Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion; Duquesne Lighting Co.; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Philadelphia Co. & Affiliated Cor- 
porations, et al. 


5 B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., —_ 4-1 
: 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
& Please send me 

FORBES prize-winning book, 
IN LIFE,” at $3.95 each. 


eye =e copies of sta Hepner’s 
“THE BEST THINGS 


(0 Enclosed is remittance of $................. 
(0 Bill me (On N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax) 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published 2 
many concerns and made cosilahill 
free to interested businesemen. The 
het of death on eae 
interest are listed as a service to 
Fores readers. Address your re. 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fores Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, NY. 


280. Uncuancinc Tie: Speeches can 
often make pretty dull reading, but this 
one by Benjamin F. Fairless (Chairman 
of the Board, United States Steel Corp.), 
presents a distinguished leader’s views on 
the future—not the rocket-ship future, but 
tomorrow and the day after—and what's 
ahead for business and the plain American 
citizen (16 pages). 


281. AcRicULTURE’s SACRED SEVENTH: 
is the belief that the national income js 
tied to argricultural income in the ratio 
of seven to one. Dr. F. A. Harper, well 
known from his previous economic works, 
doesn’t agree. It sounds abstruse (actu- 
ally, it isn’t), but it’s a subject that affects 
all of us, right down to the housewife at 
the corner food store (8 pages). 


282. A Since Focus: Eight business 
essays that have appeared in Time, cover- 
ing such topics as tax write-offs, population 
and its relation to prosperity, the older 
worker, and government in business (a 
$40 billion proposition). Written in a 
clear, incisive style, the booklet can be 
used as a valuable reference aid. Its topics 
are those that may affect the climate of 
business (8 pages). 


283. THe NorrHeRN Paciric WEst: 
Robert S. Macfarlane, President of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, talks primarily 
of the potential for his railroad in the 
section it serves, but he also gives valuable 
information on the growth of the entire, 
booming area (16 pages). 





ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Money Converter And Tipping Guide 


At first glance this tiny book would 
seem to be of interest only to the person 
planning a trip abroad. However, the 
tables of money conversion should be 
extremely useful to anyone dealing with 
the foreign market. Some of the points 
covered in the book are: tipping e0 
route, U. S. Customs and _ passport, 
vaccination, metric conversion tables, 
weight, volume, distance, tire pressures 
and time of day in the United States 
and Europe. The main portion of the 
book is concerned with 19 foreign 
countries, their currency regulations, 
tipping suggestions, duty free imports, 
and money conversion tables (by 
Charles Vomacka, Dover Publications, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1954, $.50). 


Forbes 
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THE HOW ANb WHY oF 


IVESTMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most important Book on Investments FORBES Has Published 
Since Schabacher’'s “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


POINTS UP for you the investment problems arising out of the post-war years with particular 
emphasis on price as the most important factor you have to consider to make wise investment 
decisions from here on. Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of 
e Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the foolproof methods of 
uccessfully timing techniques you can use-to avoid buying at the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts 
o investment planning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 
Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific tests for evaluating 
uch. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in itself, to security analysis with many actual 
samples of professional analyses. This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, 
und manager, institutional buyer and professional analyst. 
The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book published. 1953 
gures make it the most up-to-date. 





55 Charts and Ills., 143 Tables, 880 Pages 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Bellemore combines 20 
years experience in teaching in- 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART |. The Field of Investment 
Demand for Investment Funds 
Supply of Investment Funds 
Return on Investment Funds 


PART Il. Materials and Mechanics 
of Investments 
Common and Preferred Stocks 
Bonds 
Mathematics of Investments 
Investment Banking 
Regulation of Investment Banking 
Stock Exchanges and Over-the-Counter Markets 
Regulation of Stock Exchanges and Over-the-Counter 
Markets 
Reading and Interpreting the Financial Page 
Taxes and Investments 
Timing of Security Transactions 
Dollar Cost Averaging and Formula Timing 


PART Ill. Investment Policies 

Theory of Bond, Common Stock, and Preferred Stock 
Investment 

Investment Policy for Individuals 

Investment Policy for Financial Institutions, Commercial 
Banks and Savings Banks 

Investment Policy of Financial Institutions—Life Ins. 
Co.'s, Fire Ins. Co.'s, Trust Funds and Endowments 
PART IV. Security Analysis 

United States Government Securities 

State Securities 

Municipal Securities 

Revenue Bonds 

Public Utility Securities 
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vestments with practical experience 
based on the successful handling 
of investment accounts by an in- 
vestment counselling firm, with 
experience dating back to 1920. 


RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


Chapter 18 ‘Investment Policy for 
Individuals” offers Financial Plans 
for (1) A young married man; 
(2) A self-employed middle-aged 
businessman; (3) a retired busi- 
nessman or widow. 


TWO EDITIONS 

Complete 880-page text with 13 
Chapters on Security Analysis 
$10. Without Security Analysis 
section, $7. 


Please check your choice on the 
coupon below and mail with re- 
mittance today. 


MONEY BACK IN 
7 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 
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s B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. : 
‘ 80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. . 
~ Please rush me Professor Bellemore’s new book “INVESTMENT” in the § 
s edition checked. ® 
Pd O Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security * 
~ Analysis. . 
. oO Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security = 
e Analysis. ¥ 
~ (On N.Y.C. orders please add 3% for sales tax.) ~ ~ 
_ If I am not satisfied with book, I may return it within : 
° 7 days for complete refund. . 
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THOUGHTS 





If spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake, and 
not in silence, what wonder and expec- 
tation there would be in all hearts to 
behold the miraculous change! But now 
the silent succession suggests nothing 
but necessity. To most men only the 
cessation of the miracle would be 
miraculous, and the perpetual exercise 
of God’s power seems less wonderful 
than its withdrawal would be. 

—LONGFELLOW. 


It is not from nature, but from edu- 
cation and habits, that our wants are 
chiefly derived. —FIELDING. 


Wealth is not of necessity a curse, 
nor poverty a blessing. Wholesome and 
easy abundance is better than either 
extreme; better for our manhood that 
we have enough for daily comfort; 
enough for culture, for hospitality, for 
Christian charity. More than this may 
or may not be a blessing. Certainly it 
can be a blessing only by being ac- 
cepted as a trust. —R. D. Hirrcucock. 


Every one wishes to have truth on 
his side, but it is not every one that 
sincerely wishes to be on the side of 
truth. —WHATELY. 


Tyrants forego all respect for hu- 
manity in proportion as they are sunk 
beneath it. Taught to believe them- 
selves of a different species, they really 
become so, lose their participation with 
their kind, and in mimicking the god 
dwindle into the brute. —Hazuirt. 


He is most free from danger, who, 
even when Safe, is on his guard. 
—Pus.ius Syrus. 


Lying is a hateful and accursed vice. 
We have no other tie upon one another, 
but our word. If we did but discover 
the horror and consequences of it, we 
should pursue it with fire and sword, 
and more justly than other crimes. 

—MONTAIGNE. 


Of all virtues magnanimity is the 
rarest; there are a hundred persons of 
merit for one who willingly acknowl- 
edges it in another. _ 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Men divide themselves into four 
classes: (1) Those who never do what 
they are told—always less; (2) those 
who will do what they are told—but no 
more; (3) those who will do things 
without being told; (4) those who will 
inspire others and make them do 
things. It’s up to you. 

—WiLLuM J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 


To men pressed by their wants all 
change is ever welcome.—BEN JONSON. 


Universal peace will be realized, not 
because man will become better, but 
because a new order of things, a new 
science, new economic necessities, will 
impose peace. —ANATOLE FRANCE. 


It is only necessary to make war with 
five things: with the maladies of the 
body, the ignorances of the mind, with 
the passions of the body, with the sedi- 
tions of the city, and the discords of 
families. —PyYTHAGORAS. 


It is time to fear when tyrants seem 
to kiss. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Life is made up of little things. It is 
very rarely that an occasion is offered 
for doing a great deal at once. True 
greatness consists in being great in little 
things. —C. Simmons. 


The man who rolls up his sleeves sel- 
dom loses his shirt.—KVP PuiLosoPHeER. 


Let no man be sorry he has done 
good, because others have done evil! 
If a man has acted right, he has done 
well, though alone; if wrong, the sanc- 
tion of all mankind will not justify him. 

—FIELDING. 


A state to prosper, must be built on 
foundations of a moral character, and 
this character is the principal element 
of its strength, and the only guaranty 
of its permanence and prosperity. 

—J. L. M. Curry. 


I do not despise genius—indeed, | 
wish I had a basketfull of it. But ye 
after a great deal of experience an 
observation, I have become convinced 
that industry is a better horse to rid 
than genius. It may never carry a 
man as far as genius has carried ind; 
viduals, but industry—patient, steady 
intelligent industry—will carry tho 
sands into comfort, and even celebrity 
and this it does with absolute certainty, 

—WALTER LippMayy. 


The biggest reward for a thing wel 
done is to have done it. —VOLTAME, 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant wa- 
ter loses its purity, and in cold weathe 
becomes frozen; even so does inaction 
sap the vigors of the mind. 

—LEonarRDO DE Vinci 


If all men were to bring their mis- 
eries together in one place, most would 
be glad to take each his own’ hom¢ 
again rather than take a portion ov 
of the common stock. —SoLon 


Worry is interest paid on trouble be 
fore it becomes due. —DEAN Inc 


The malignity that never forgets a 
forgives is found only in base and ig 
noble natures, whose aims are selfis! 
and whose means are indirect, cow 
ardly, and treacherous.—C. S. HiLLaw 


The destiny of any nation, at aij 
given time, depends on the opinion 
of its young men under five-and-twentj 

—GOoETH 


Words without actions are the ass 
sins of idealism. —HERBERT Hoover 


Everyone has a vocation by which} 
earns his living, but he also has a voc 
tion in an older sense of the word—thé 
vocation to use his powers and live his 
life well. —RicHarp W. LivincsTox 


The revelation of thought takes ma 
out of servitude into freedom. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. | 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, | 


handsomely boxed, $7.50. ey 











A Text... 


Sent in by A. I. 
Green Lane, Pa. 
favorite text? 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Haaskarl, 
What’s your 
A Forbes book is 


Knowest thou not this of old, since man 
was placed upon the earth, that the tri- 
umphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? 


—Joxs 20, 4:5. 
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WHAT ABOUT WATER...in the SOUTH? 








pags 
Coal L777 D 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 





| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
——_ The Southern Serves the South 


; = good water and plenty of it in the South— both 
on the surface and underground. 


Mapping potential sources of underground water for 
industries of every kind is now an important part of 
Southern Railway’s comprehensive industrial development 
program. Our industrial geologist and his water-location 
team are compiling data in the field to pinpoint areas along 
the Southern where heavy supplies of underground water 
may be found, the anticipated yield and the quality. 


An abundant and dependable supply of various kinds 
of water is just one of the South’s basic advantages for 
industry. There are many more. To see them all... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


President 





AFTER 18 MONTHS in catalytic 
cracking service at Sinclair Refining 


Company s Marcus Hook Refinery, 
this Alcoa Heat Exchanger bundle 
was not even discolored by severe 
ammonia and hydrogen sulfide con- 
tamination, or by contaminated 
river water used for cooling. 





INSTRUMENT TUBE— literally miles 
of it—brings in precise data on tem- 
peratures and pressures to the con- 
trol center of the modern refinery 
and carries control impulses back. 
Alcoa Utilitube is made in lengths 
up to 1000 feet and more for this 
purpose—costs 40 per cent less than 
tube made of other corrosion-re- 
sistant metals. 





EASILY WORKED Alcoa Utilitube 
can be bent smoothly, flared easily 
to make the all-important connec- 
tions at the back of the refinery 
control panel. For full details on 
this highly economical product, 
write Alcoa for folder Alcoa Utilitube. 


WANTED: 












Refineries interested in sa ving $50,000 


If you own a gasoline refinery or 
own stock in one, one of aluminum’s 
properties should be of considerable 
interest to you: éts lasting resistance 
to the corrosive gases and acids in 
today’s crude oils. 

This means that a refinery can 
save $50,000 at one point alone— 
by using Alcoa Aluminum Tubes 
in the*great radiator-like “heat ex- 
changers” that heat and cool the 
refining process. Important savings 


are possible elsewhere. 

The world’s greatest fund of 
aluminum knowledge is available to 
the managements or shareholders 
of refineries interested in utilizing 
this property of aluminum. Your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, listed in 
your classified directory, stands 
ready to provide it. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


— > 
® Alcoa brings the world to your armchair with “SEE IT NOW” featur- 





ing Edward R. Murrow, Tuesday evenings on most CBS-TV stations. 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





